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State Association News 

In recent issues, we have carried announcements 
about handling state association news. First, we asked 
that such items be sent to the state association news 
editor directly. Then we explained that four regional 
editors were being selected, with these persons han¬ 
dling items from state associations in their regions 
before forwarding them to Norman S. Brown, state 
association news editor. 

We had hoped to list the four regional editors 
in this issue but lack two names and addresses. Nom¬ 
inations are being made by the NAD Executive Board 
members within their respective regions. 

Unfortunately, the nature of state association 
news thus to be handled is not clearly understood in 
some quarters. Items are expected to be more or less 
official state association material, announcements and 
the like—not merely news items from the states. 

The Theon Jackson Case 

THE DEAF AMERICAN has refrained from print¬ 
ing anything about the Theon Jackson case hereto¬ 
fore, preferring to wait until the final decision—plus 
a few additional months. We felt it was better to 
have the story and legal citations in complete form. 

Yes, the Jackson case is a landmark, just as was 
the Christiansen case in California concerned with 
the rights of a deaf couple to adopt and rear a hear¬ 
ing child. 

Could our readers cite other landmark cases in¬ 
volving the deaf that should be reviewed as a matter 
of public information? Some such cases might go 
back several decades—or as long as a century. 

We are particularly interested in precedents in 
which the use of an interpreter, or interpreters, was 
challenged and rulings made upon appeal. 

Articles on Retirement 

While in Miami Beach for the NAD Convention 


last summer, we had occasion to talk with several 
retired deaf persons then living in Florida as to their 
financial adjustment and all-around satisfaction with 
their new homes. As could be expected, reactions 
were varied. 

Several choices are available to deaf persons 
when they retire—closely akin to those open to the 
hearing public in general. Retirees can stay put in 
familiar surroundings with perhaps a move to an 
apartment, a facility for senior citizens or with rela¬ 
tives. They can move out of state to warmer climes— 
California or Arizona or Florida. They can seek out 
housing facilities designed specifically for the deaf. 

We’d like to have some material on the lives of 
the deaf in retirement—be it systematic research or 
merely Letters to the Editor. 

Devices and Gadgets 

We are tempted to run a contest to come up 
with the most unique, yet successful, devices and/or 
gadgets ever invented—or improvised—by the deaf 
in their attempts to make adjustments for their par¬ 
ticular handicap—being unable to hear. Commercial 
products, of course, would be barred from competi¬ 
tion. 

It is quite certain that some of the entries would 
be Rube Goldbergish. Some would be products of 
bygone days when commercial counterparts now 
available had not been perfected. For example, older 
generations of deaf people will recall wakeup devices 
such as the rubber band-pull cord electric light rig 
which put Big Ben or similar alarm clocks at their 
service. 

We vaguely remember reading about the weighted 
signals used on the doors at Gallaudet College, as 
another example. 

Stories? Pictures or drawings? They should 
make interesting reading. 
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They also serve who only stand and wait.—John Milton (1673) 

Tbeon Jackson's Long Confinement Serves The Deaf 

By EUGENE W. PETERSEN, DA Feature Editor 


The State of Indiana In the Criminal Court of 

vs. Marion County, 1968 

Theon Jackson Affidavit for Robbery 

. . . who being duly sworn . . . says that Theon Jackson on 
or about the 22nd day of July, 1967, did . . . take from the 
person of . . . money ... of the value of five dollars ($5.00). 
The State of Indiana In the Criminal Court of 

v. Marion County, 1969 

Theon Jackson MOTION FOR NEW TRIAL 

MEMORANDUM 

On December 26, 1968, the court held in each of the above 
captioned cases that the defendant has not comprehension suf¬ 
ficient to understand the proceedings and make his defense. 

The court then ruled the defendant committed to the Depart¬ 
ment of Mental Health to be confined by the Department in 
an appropriate psychiatric institution until such time as that 
Department should certify to the court that the defendant is 
sane . . . 

The statute apparently equates lack of comprehension 
and insanity inasmuch as the lack of comprehension causes 
the defendant’s confinement and becoming sane or being re¬ 
stored to sanity terminates his confinement and permits him 
to stand trial. Inasmuch as the evidence here is that the de¬ 
fendant is not insane and his sanity cannot be restored, there 
is no provision for the release of the defendant from confine¬ 
ment by the Department of Mental Health at any time. The 
defendant must, therefore, be considered to have been com¬ 
mitted to the Department of Mental Health for confinement in 
a psychiatric institution for the rest of his life. The defendant 
has not been convicted of any crime . . . 

Motion denied. 

Judge John T. Davis’ decision closed 
the book on a landmark legal case whose 
importance to deaf people everywhere 
cannot be over-estimated. Almost every 
veteran interpreter for the deaf can re¬ 
call similar cases where deaf people were 
“railroaded” into prison or mental hos¬ 
pitals simply because of their inability 
to understand what was going on or speak 
up in their own defense. Every time a 
comprehensive survey of the deaf in 
mental hospitals is undertaken, patients 
show up whose only real problem is in¬ 
ability to communicate. Too many states, 
like Indiana, retain archaic laws that in¬ 
discriminately lump the insane and the 
mentally retarded together, without recog¬ 
nizing that inability to communicate well 
should not be equated with mental re¬ 
tardation or insanity. The Indiana law 
says: 

“. . . If the court shall find that 
the defendant has not comprehension 
sufficient to understand the proceed¬ 
ings and make his defense, the court 
shall order the defendant committed 
to the department of mental health, 
to be confined by the department in 
an appropriate psychiatric institution. 

Whenever the defendant shall become 
sane the superintendent of the state 
psychiatric hospital shall certify the 
fact to the proper court, who shall 
enter an order on his record direct¬ 
ing the sheriff to return the defendant, 
or the court may enter such order 
in the first instance whenever he 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

Theon Jackson, Petitioner, On Writ of Certiorari to the 

v. Supreme Court of Indiana 

State of Indiana 

For the reasons set forth below, we conclude that, on the 
record before us, Indiana cannot constitutionally commit the 
petitioner for an indefinite period simply on account of his in¬ 
competency to stand trial on the charges filed against him. 

. . . We do not read this Court’s previous decisions to 
preclude the State’s allowing, at a minimum, an incompetent 
defendant to raise certain defenses such as insufficiency of 
the indictment, or make certain pretrial motions, through coun¬ 
sel. Of course, if the Indiana courts conclude that Jackson was 
almost certainly not capable of criminal responsibility when 
the offenses were committed, dismissal of the charges might 
be warranted. But even if this is not the case, Jackson may 
have other good defenses that could sustain dismissal or ac¬ 
quittal and which might now be asserted. . . . 

The State of Indiana In the Criminal Court 

vs. of Marion County 

Theon Jackson September 7, 1972 

. . . Court now finds defendant has not been denied right 
to a speedy trial. Court further finds that the defendant has 
been held beyond reasonable time necessary to determine 
whether he will recover his capacity to stand trial, for that 
reason and in accordance with the mandate of the Supreme 
Court, defendant is ordered discharged, State having failed or 
refused to commence action for civil commitment. 

* * * 


shall be sufficiently advised of the 
defendant’s restoration of sanity.” 

In Jackson’s case, since no one ever 
claimed he was insane, there was no way 
he could be found to have “regained his 
sanity” and become competent to stand 
trial. Lawyers argued that, as a conse¬ 
quence, his commitment to a psychiatric 
institution amounted to a “life sentence” 
for a crime of which he had never been 
convicted. In its rejection of his appeal, 
the Indiana Supreme Court held that 
Jackson had been committed to the care 
of the state department of mental health, 
not a particular institution, and that the 
department could find Jackson competent 
to stand trial at any time the department 
decided there had been a change in his 
condition, or order his release if it de¬ 
cided he no longer was a threat to soci¬ 
ety; however, the department was reluc¬ 
tant to accept responsibility for such a 
decision. As the U.S. Supreme Court 
noted: 

“We note also that neither the In¬ 
diana statute nor state practice make 
the likelihood of the defendant’s im¬ 
provement a relevant factor. The 

OUR COVER PICTURE 

Free after a long legal battle that went 
all the way to the United States Supreme 
Court, Theon Jackson is now participating 
in a work-evaluation program at Cross¬ 
roads Rehabilitation Center in Indianap¬ 
olis. In this month's cover picture, Theon 
is busy repairing Chrysler coils. 


State did not see to make such a 
showing, and the record clearly estab¬ 
lishes that the chances are at best 
minimal, if not nonexistent. The rec¬ 
ord also rebutes any contention that 
the commitment could contribute to 
Jackson’s improvement. Jackson’s . . . 
commitment is permanent in effect.” 
Marion County Criminal Court Judge 
John T. Davis, in the final decision in the 
case, first asked the Marion County dep¬ 
uty prosecutors if the state had com¬ 
menced civil commitment of Jackson, 
which, in light of the U.S. Supreme Court 
decision, was the state’s only alternative 
to setting Jackson free. When the deputy 
prosecutor could say only that the state 
was “pursuing the matter,” Judge Davis 
ruled that Jackson had not been denied 
a speedy trial but that he had been held 
beyond a reasonable time to determine 
if he would become competent to stand 
trial. 

“I order the defendant discharged,” 
Davis said and adjourned the court. 

All through the legal wrangling, Theon 
Jackson sat mute, but dignified, unable 
to comprehend the arguments that eventu¬ 
ally laid down important safeguards for 
deaf people who may be accused of crimes 
in the future. The Jackson decision means 
that deaf people cannot be held indefi¬ 
nitely without trial, solely on the basis 
of their inability to understand the charges 
against them or assist in their own de¬ 
fense. 

It cannot be said that the court was 
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CROSSROADS TRAINING—Assembling Ford bearings requires good coordination and undivided attention 
to the machine that forces the bearings into the housing. Here, Theon Jackson looks up from his work 
to oblige the photographer at Crossroads Rehabilitation Center, Indianapolis. 


unsympathetic to Theon Jackson’s plight. 
In light of current interpretation of Indi¬ 
ana law, it was the only course Judge 
Davis could take; and while Jackson is 
now free, there still is no provision in 
Indiana law for dealing with people like 
him— multiply disabled and unable to 
defend themselves when accused of a 
crime, no matter how minor. The Indiana 
Code defines a “psychiatric disorder” to 
be any mental illness, or disease, includ¬ 
ing any mental deficiency, epilepsy, alco¬ 
holism or drug addiction. 

Neither can it be said that his 4V2-year 
confinement was an ordeal. Again, hos¬ 
pital authorities were sympathetic to Jack¬ 
son’s special problems, but they are not 
equipped to give such people the special 
services they need, and the state has not 
faced up to its responsibilities to such 
people by providing funds for the special 
facilities and professional help they need. 

After Jackson’s commitment, David W. 
Myers, counselor for the deaf and hard 
of hearing with the Indiana Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division, quickly moved to 
acquaint key legal people with the case 
and enlist national support; pauper at¬ 
torneys Philip Melangton, Frank E. Spen¬ 
cer and Robert E. Robinson, recognizing 
the landmark significance of the case, 
doggedly pursued the case to the Indiana 
Supreme Court, the U.S. Supreme Court 
and back to the Indiana Supreme Court 
and the Marion County Criminal Court; 
several newspaper reporters, and espe¬ 
cially Harley R. Bierce, a reporter for 
the Indianapolis Star, kept the case in 
the public spotlight, and Douglas S. Slasor 
and Alan R. Parnes, who followed Mr. 
Myers as counselors for the deaf with 
the Indiana Vocational Rehabilitation 
Services, continued their efforts in Jack¬ 
son’s behalf during his confinement. As 
a result, Jackson was ordered committed 
to Central State Hospital in Indianapolis, 
rather than to one of the state’s facilities 
for the criminally insane, and was given 
many privileges while in the hospital. 
Mr. Parnes eventually persuaded the au¬ 
thorities to allow Jackson to enter a pro¬ 
gram at Indianapolis Crossroads Rehabil¬ 
itation Center, where he received com¬ 
munications therapy and a chance to work 
during the final 15 months of his con¬ 
finement. 

Nevertheless, institutional housing and 
food, necessary restrictions, nightly lock¬ 
ups and other curtailment of liberties 
chaffed Jackson, who never admitted any 
part in the alleged crimes and did not 
understand why he could not leave the 
hospital and return to his old job. He 
hardly could be blamed for impatience 
with the slow course of justice. It is in¬ 
teresting that the U.S. Supreme Court 
chose to comment: 

“The record also fails to establish 
that Jackson is in need of custodial 
care or ‘detention.’ He has been em¬ 
ployed at times, and there is no evi¬ 
dence that the care he long received 
at home has become inadequate. The 
statute appears to require an inde¬ 
pendent showing of dangerousness 
(‘requires . . . detention in the inter¬ 


est of the welfare of such person or 
. . . others . . .’). Insofar as it may 
require such a showing, the pending 
criminal charges are insufficient to 
establish it, and no other supporting 
evidence was introduced. For the 
same reasons, we cannot say that this 
record would support a feeble-minded 
commitment ... on the ground that 
Jackson is unable properly to care 
for himself.” 

Since Jackson never stood trial on the 
criminal charges, no determination of 
guilt or innocence was ever made. But 
on the record, the evidence looks flimsy. 
Mrs. Virginia Johnson, a deaf woman who 
had been tutoring him in the language 
of signs, says he was with her at the 
time the crime was committed, and Mr. 
Myers, then the VR counselor, and Emma 
Jackson, Theon’s mother, both say that 
although they are positive Jackson knows 
right from wrong, at no time did he un¬ 
derstand why he was put in jail. He asked 
if his wife had him jailed. While this 
point is now moot, 4% years confinement 
on a charge of purse snatching involving 
a total cash value of less than ten dollars 
certainly seems like cruel and inhuman 
punishment. 

Jackson thinks so, too. Quite apart from 
his communicative limitations, he is a 
dignified, soft-spoken southern black gen¬ 
tleman, slow to anger and habitually 
respectful of authority. Three weeks be¬ 
fore Judge Davis finally ordered his re¬ 
lease, he had to be taken to the county 
jail, preliminary to the hearing ordered 
by the Indiana Supreme Court. The court 
session was stormy, with the deputy 
prosecutor and Jackson’s attorneys clash¬ 
ing repeatedly over introduction of evi¬ 
dence that Jackson might have attained 
competency or had been “faking.” Judge 
Davis sustained the attorneys at every 
point. Somehow, Jackson got the idea 
he had been acquitted and was free to 
come and go as he pleased. Instead of 
waiting for the hospital station wagon to 
take him to Crossroads Rehabilitation 


Center the next day, he walked to the 
corner, took a city bus and reported to 
work in such high good spirits. The staff 
commented on the great change in his 
demeanor. Later in the day, it became 
known he had left the hospital without 
permission and he was told he would have 
to go back in the station wagon, as usual. 
Theon exploded. None of the staff had 
ever seen him sign so well or so vigor¬ 
ously. While his language left much to 
be desired, his opinion of the police, hos¬ 
pital and court was crystal clear and 
had better be left unrepeated here. 

Eventually, he calmed down and was 
his old self the next day. His reaction, 
after his final release three weeks later, 
was subdued, but he knew that this time 
he really was free. 

Now a minor celebrity, Theon Jackson 
came to Indianapolis from Mississippi in 
1964. He first came to the attention of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
when he came to the office with his moth¬ 
er in April 1965. At that time, Jackson’s 
only means of communication was in 
primitive, private signs only he and his 
mother understood. Mr. Myers, who has 
since moved to Louisiana, arranged to 
have him made eligible for services and 
arranged for tutoring in the language of 
signs and placed him in a janitorial train¬ 
ing program at the Indiana School for 
the Deaf. The school wanted to hire him, 
but couldn’t get around the state’s require¬ 
ments for a written examination. Upon 
completion of his training at the school, 
Jackson was placed as a dishwasher in a 
Holiday Inn and later moved on to a 
better job as janitor at Balkamp, Inc., 
where he worked for 20 months prior to 
his arrest. All three of his Indianapolis 
employers say he is one of the best work¬ 
ers they ever had. 

While Mrs. Johnson was working with 
Jackson, she noticed he had trouble with 
his eyes and an examination disclosed he 
had glaucoma and already had lost all 
vision in one eye. The condition has 
stabilized with medication. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The DA Interview . . 


. . . Conducted by FRANK BOWE 


Frank B. Sullivan, NFSD Grand President 


Frank B. Sullivan has been Grand Presi¬ 
dent of the National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf since 1967. He has served the 
“Frat” in various capacities, beginning 
as a clerk in 1945, becoming Assistant 
Secretary-Treasurer in 1948, and Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer in 1957. 

Born July 17, 1919, in Butte, Montana, 
Sully lost his hearing from spinal menin¬ 
gitis ten years later. He received his 
education at St. Mary’s Parochial School 
in Butte, the Montana School for the Deaf 
and Gallaudet College, from which he re¬ 
ceived his B.A. in 1941. 

His career began with a position as 


teacher and counselor at the South Dakota 
School for the Deaf. He then worked two 
years as a coach and counselor at the 
West Virginia School for the Deaf, leav¬ 
ing this position in 1944 for a job as an 
inspector with the Firestone Tire and Rub¬ 
ber Company. 

Mr. Suliivan is a member of both the 
Gallaudet College Board of Directors and 
the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf Advisory Group and serves as 
an instructor at Northwestern University. 
In addition, he has contributed his time 
and talent as a speaker to several of the 


most prominent conferences in deafness 
spanning the past decade. 

Among other honors, he was selected 
“Man of the Year” by Baltimore NFSD 
Division No. 47 and was granted the 
coveted “Kinghts of the Flying Fingers” 
Award for exceptional service rendered to 
the National Association of the Deaf. 

Sully’s charming wife Lorraine is a 
golf widow. I very nearly lost my subject 
to the same dread disease: linkitis. Final¬ 
ly, during last summer’s NAD convention 
at Miami Beach, I distracted him long 
enough to complete our interview. 


BOWE: Mr. Sullivan, how was your golf game today? 

SULLIVAN: To put it briefly, it was lousy. The sand traps of 
Florida are too much for me. 

BOWE: Mac Norwood was complaining about that, too. Tell 
me, do insurance companies still discriminate against deaf 
people? 

SULLIVAN: There is very little, if any, discrimination against 
the deaf in the life insurance industry. In the past there 
used to be surcharges of $5.00 or $10.00 per $1000 insurance 
because of deafness but this practice has slowly been elim¬ 
inated. Still, some companies may refuse to provide acci¬ 
dental death benefit coverage to deaf persons. Other than 
that, the rates are pretty much what people with normal 
hearing pay. Some companies, however, might classify the 
deaf as sub-standard risks if there is another handicap. Some 
companies even used to consider those deaf who cannot 
speak as sub-standard risks which is silly but that is in¬ 
dicative of the lack of statistical information available to 
them. 

BOWE: What would be my benefits in insurance fees if I joined 
the NFSD? 

SULLIVAN: The NFSD’s rates are comparable and most of the 
time lower than those of other insurance companies for com¬ 
parable coverage. Being run entirely by deaf people gives 
members a sense of pride in their own organization. 

BOWE: Is that why you became a member? 

SULLIVAN: More or less. I was approached in Washington, 
D.C., by a member of the NFSD. He told me about the Soci¬ 
ety, about the social aspects. I carried very little insurance 
at the time. My mother carried some on my life, and I de¬ 
cided it was time to buy my own. Shortly thereafter I moved 
to South Dakota, and one night at a social gathering Ivan 
Curtis got me to fill out an application. 

BOWE: Tell me more about your years before that. 

SULLIVAN: I was born and raised in Butte, Montana. I lost 
my hearing at the age of ten through an attack of spinal 
meningitis. At the time I was in the fifth grade of a Catholic 
school. I continued going to the school even though totally 
deaf. I had a difficult time in the classroom, but having ac¬ 
quired the habit of reading from my three older brothers, I 
progressed pretty well simply by reading the textbooks. After 
graduating from elementary school I began to wonder where 
I would go from there. The principal of the local Catholic 
High School said I would have to speak and lipread Latin, so 
the doors closed for me. 

BOWE: Did you know signs then? 

SULLIVAN: No. Communication with friends was difficult. One 
day while a buddy of mine and I were leafing through the 
dictionary we saw a picture of the manual alphabet. We 
immediately learned it, and after that I began to feel more 
at ease with my friends. My buddy would interpret what 



FRANK B. SULLIVAN, GRAND PRESIDENT NATIONAL SOCIETY of the DEAF 


they were saying. He would also interpret when we went 
to the movies. Later on, when I was selling newspapers on 
the street, I bumped into a blind man. He was irritated with 
me and started giving me a lecture. I explained to him that 
I could not hear, then he started fingerspelling to me. It 
turned out that he had gone to the school for the deaf and 
blind 30 miles away. I had never heard of it, so it led to a 
meeting with my parents. I certainly owe a great deal to 
that blind man. 

Very shortly thereafter, I enrolled at the Montana State 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. Here, I felt very com¬ 
fortable as fingerspelling and signs, combined with speech, 
were used in the classroom. After graduating from the Mon¬ 
tana School, I entered Gallaudet College. Graduated from 
there in 1941, then became a supervisor of older boys at the 
South Dakota School for the Deaf. After one year there I 
accepted a position in the West Virginia School for the Deaf 
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as teacher, coach and supervisor of older boys. I remained 
there for two years. 

This was during World War II. There was a great deal of 
opportunity for work. School pay was not that good, com¬ 
pared to jobs in industry. The first summer following my 
employment at West Virginia I did a stint with Boeing Air¬ 
craft in Seattle. The following summer I worked with Fire¬ 
stone Tire and Rubber Company in Akron and found the pay 
so lucrative that I decided to remain there instead of going 
back to teach. 

BOWE: Is that what you were doing when you started work¬ 
ing for the NFSD? 

SULLIVAN: In 1945, they had a strike at Firestone just before 
the war ended. With time on my hands I decided to pay a 
visit to friends, John and Helen Sullivan, in Chicago. They 
brought me to the Home Office of the NFSD, in Oak Park. I 
was fascinated, very interested, and as I had always wanted 
to get into office work, I asked Arthur L. Roberts, the presi¬ 
dent, if there were any openings. There was none then, so I 
returned to Akron. One month later I received a letter offer¬ 
ing me a position as clerk in the NFSD Home Office. The 
pay was not very attractive, especially since I was planning 
to get married. 

BOWE: To Lorraine? 

SULLIVAN: Yes. I tried to hold Roberts off, but when the 
war ended, and the Firestone Aircraft plant closed, I found 
myself without a job. I sought employment with Firestone’s 
physical testing lab, but they seemed to be averse to hiring 
college-educated people. It was then I decided to accept the 
NFSD offer, in September 1945. 

BOWE: Were you with Ben Schowe at Firestone? 

SULLIVAN: Yes. In fact, he got me my first job at Firestone 
as inspector. It was a,very good job. It was also Ben who 
tried to get me into the physical testing lab. Ben was very 
good at placing deaf people where they could show their 
ability. 

BOWE: Tell me more about what it means to be a member of 
the NFSD. What does the NFSD offer the deaf—why would 
they want to become members? 

SULLIVAN: The NFSD was formed by deaf people themselves 
who built it from the ground up, which goes a long way to¬ 
ward explaining their pride in the Society. They proved that 
deaf people were not poor risks. In 1901, a deaf man could 
get life and sickness and accident insurance but the premiums 
were high. The NFSD changed this and also offered the bene¬ 
fits of a fraternal society. At first, the Society faced a num¬ 
ber of difficulties, mostly because of the paternalistic atti¬ 
tude of those who did not believe the deaf could manage their 
own insurance company, much less compete with other in¬ 
surance companies. This was borne mostly because, in the 
early years, we would more or less “pass the hat” to pay 
claims. It was a haphazard way of operation and did not 
build confidence but deaf leaders were coming in all the 
time and we were growing. Then, in 1907, we became a legal 
reserve company incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Illinois. By doing this, we were able to offer insurance 
on a basis comparable to other insurers. The act of in¬ 
corporation seemed to “put us in business” and confidence 
in the NFSD grew along with its membership. The general 
idea then was for every member to get another member— 
“Come on, be one of us.” 

BOWE: How much insurance must a person buy to become 
a member? 

SULLIVAN: The minimum amount of insurance that must be 
applied for to become a member is $500. There is no max¬ 
imum amount. The average policy held by our membership 
is over $1000, but this reflects a lot of smaller $250 policies 
taken out by older members when $250 was enough to bury 
you . This isn’t true any more and new members generally 
take policies in excess of $2000. 

BOWE: How much would a person have to pay for that $500 
coverage? 
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SULLIVAN: That would depend on the age of applicant and 
the type of insurance applied for. The younger you are, the 
cheaper it is. 

BOWE: I'm 25. How much for me? 

SULLIVAN: It depends on what type of insurance you desire 
and the amount. We have a variety of life and endowment 
plans in addition to a term plan. For simplification, we ad¬ 
vertise six basic plans—Ordinary Life, 20-Pay Life, Life 
Paid-up at Age 65, 20-Year Endowment, Endowment at 65 
and Term to Age 65. There are variations of these also. 
Which type or plan of insurance is best for any individual 
would depend on the circumstances and for what uses the 
insurance is desired. The most common one, however, is 
our Twenty Payment Life. The premiums are payable for 20 
years, at which time the policy is paid-up for life. I couldn’t 
really tell you what plan is best for you right now unless 
you were to tell me your needs, goals, etc. There is a lot 
of expertise required to ascertain that a person is given the 
right coverage which is why we now have field represen¬ 
tatives—agents—to explain our insurance coverages. 

BOWE: Didn't you have agents before? 

SULLIVAN: In the beginning, the custom was to have one 
member bring in another. This method worked well for 
years, but we wanted to augment it so that we could reach 
more people and by having field representatives we have 
qualified people able to handle the increasingly complex de¬ 
mands. The agency structure was begun in 1968 and has 
proved highly successful. Our membership increased rapidly 
after our training programs turned out field representatives. 

BOWE: That's one example of your organizational structure. 
Can you tell me more about the structure? 

SULLIVAN: We have 122 Divisions in the United States and 
Canada. Our Divisions are what people more frequently call 
lodges or chapters. Most Divisions are situated in large cities 
where there is a sizeable deaf population. We require 20 
members to petition for a Division in any one city. Each 
Division has its own officers. They meet once a month, 
usually the first Saturday. Some clubs for the deaf rent space, 
others use YMCA facilities, or lodge halls of other fraternal 
organizations. They sponsor projects in their own communi¬ 
ties, such as helping aged deaf, poor and crippled children, 
raising money for charities. There is something very satis¬ 
fying in doing things for others who are less fortunate. Most 
of our Divisions are involved in benevolent activities. 

BOWE: Like the Elks? 

SULLIVAN: Elks and other fraternal organizations. 

BOWE: So the Divisions have two aspects: Offering insurance 
and service. 

SULLIVAN: Three: insurance, service and social. 

BOWE: Would you say that the social aspects attract members? 

SULLIVAN: The social activities attract many potential mem¬ 
bers. If the Division is very active in the community, you 
might want to be a member of it. Since buying insurance is 
a requirement for membership, some buy a minimal amount 
just to join. Then when they learn more about the NFSD 
they talk with one of our agents, resulting in the purchase of 
more insurance. 

BOWE: It seems to me that the experience the NFSD has had 
in organizing people, in building up its structure, can help 
other organizations of and for deaf people. Could I ask you 
to contribute some ideas that would help build up other or¬ 
ganizations? 

SULLIVAN: The fact that we have a Home Office with a full¬ 
time staff and have contacts within Divisions and between 
the Home Office and Divisions is the key to our organizational 
success. Of course, we offer people something concrete, a 
focal point, so to speak. If we were basically a social or¬ 
ganization, our structure probably wouldn’t be as strong. 
Because of our being able to offer something for our mem¬ 
bership dollar, we are able to get people interested and since 
these people have a financial stake in the NFSD, there are 
continuing attempts to strengthen the structure. There also 
is the matter of pride. What the NFSD has done is a monu- 
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ment to the ability of deaf people. The point of capability 
has been proven. The NAD is also well organized because 
of the cooperating state associations and a common cause. 
With a full-time staff working out of a Home Office, the NAD 
is growing stronger every day and we like to think we 
complement each other. 

BOWE: What about the more secret things about the NFSD, 
like the identification pins with "WAE" on them? 

SULLIVAN: The pin itself is our emblem. It has a number 
of symbols on it, all of which have a meaning. The colors, 
the letters, the geometrical figures all are explained to each 
member when he joins and is initiated. That is the only 
time the emblem symbols are explained. 

BOWE: Why? 

SULLIVAN: Well, remember we are more or less a secret 
organization. The attraction of having some mysteries that 
are divulged only when you become a member does draw 
people in. 

BOWE: You have about 13,000 members now. Right? 

SULLIVAN: About 12,500, which includes deaf children and 
hearing children and grandchildren of adult members. We 
have $6.2 million in assets and over $12 million insurance in 
force. Since these figures represent a substantial increase 
over those of the last decade we are planning to construct a 


new home office in a suburb of Chicago. The new building 
will better meet our needs. We expect it to cost between 
$200,000 and $300,000. We are constantly adding up-to-date 
IBM equipment to facilitate record keeping, prepare premium 
notices and make it easier for our Division treasurers to deal 
efficiently with the Home Office. We also have a library 
that is well-stocked with books, pamphlets and the like, con¬ 
nected with education of the deaf and other aspects of deaf¬ 
ness. We have a rather large file of reference material that 
can be used by students who are working in the field of 
deafness. 

BOWE: What do you see in your crystal ball—for yourself and 
for the NFSD? 

SULLIVAN: I love my work. I’ve always dreamed that some 
day every deaf person in the country would be a member of 
our Society. It is an organization of the deaf, for the deaf 
and managed by the deaf, and I feel that every deaf person 
should be a part of this movement. I am very optimistic 
that we will be reaching the 25,000 membership level in the 
not too distant future. We have the potential and the en¬ 
thusiasm and the dedication that can make our organization 
the largest and strongest organization of deaf people in the 
world. 

BOWE: Thank you, Mr. Sullivan. 


Dr. Elizabeth E. Benson 

Dr. Elizabeth English Benson, 68, for¬ 
mer faculty member and dean of women 
at Gallaudet College for 44 years, died 
December 13, 1972, in Frederick, Mary¬ 
land, following a long illness. Miss Ben¬ 
son was named dean of women at Gal¬ 
laudet College in 1950 after serving on 
the faculty since 1926. She retired as 
dean in 1970 and had since traveled 
throughout the country to interpret for 
deaf groups. At the time of her death 
she was the interpreter for the Gallaudet 
College Board of Directors. 

A master of all types of communica¬ 
tion used by the deaf, Miss Benson was 
recognized as the dean of interpreters. 
She had interpreted for such national fig¬ 
ures as Presidents Lyndon B. Johnson 
and John F. Kennedy, Cardinal Spellman, 
J. Edgar Hoover and numerous Senators 
and Congressmen. She also was one of 
the founders and a charter officer of the 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf. 

Miss Benson was the hearing daughter 
of deaf parents, both of whom taught at 
the Maryland School for the Deaf in Fred¬ 
erick. She attended the Maryland State 
Normal School at Towson and received a 
bachelor of arts degree from George 
Washington University in 1931. She went 
on to earn a master of arts degree from 
Gallaudet College in 1932 and an LLB 
from Washington College of Law (now 
American University) in 1937. In 1962, 
Gallaudet recognized Miss Benson for her 
distinguished service to the college by 
conferring her with an honorary Doctor 
of Letters degree. 

During World War II, Miss Benson 
served in the Women’s Army Corps of 
the U.S. Army, where she was the first 
woman to receive a direct commission. 
As part of her service she taught speech¬ 
reading to war-deafened soldiers at Borden 
General Hospital in Chickasha, Okla. 

Miss Benson is survived by her sister, 
Miss Mary A. Benson. In lieu of flowers, 
contributions can be made to Gallaudet 
College toward a scholarship fund. 
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Time-Life Films Syndicates 
New BBC Children's Series 

A new television series, VISION ON, 
will be launched in over 60 markets in 
January 1973, according to a recent an¬ 
nouncement by Wynn Nathan, Syndication 
Sales Director of Time-Life Films. The 
announcement was made at a special 
preview screening of VISION ON held at 
WTOP-TV in Washington. 

Present were participating broadcasters 
and government officials from the De¬ 
partment of Health, Education and Wel¬ 
fare (HEW), as well as representatives 
from the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission (FCC) and the National Associa¬ 
tion of Broadcasters (NAB). 

VISION ON, produced by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, evolved from a 
program originally designed to reach 
youngsters with hearing impairment, and 
proved a popular success with all children. 
It won first prize in 1972 at Munich’s Prix 
Jeunesse, the renowned international chil¬ 
dren’s program festival. It was judged 
best children’s entertainment program for 
1970 in Britain by the Society of Film and 
Television Arts. 

VISION ON is a fast-paced, visual col¬ 
lage for ages 4 through 14. The 26 half- 
hour productions, each based on a single 
theme, combine mime and the visual arts 
with high-spirited humor. Every cine¬ 
matic device is employed: live action, 
stop motion, animation, split screen and 
opticals. 

The cast includes Pat Keysell, the di¬ 
rector of the National Theatre of the 
Deaf in Britain; artist Tony Hart, mime 
actor Ben Benison and a madcap in¬ 
ventor, William Makepeace Lunn. 

VISION ON’s producer, Patrick Dow¬ 
ling, here from London for the preview, 
said, “The program is designed for the 
child’s mind, which works like quicksilver, 
spinning and leaping from one thing to 
another. Though VISION ON is fast-mov¬ 
ing, I haven’t yet heard of a child who 
found it too fast.” 

HEW’s Assistant Secretary ior Educa¬ 


tion, Sidney Marland, Jr., called it “a 
unique television experience for young¬ 
sters, whether handicapped or not.” He 
added, “It communicates an understand¬ 
ing for some of the problems with which 
the hearing impaired child must cope, yet 
it provides superb entertainment for all.” 

Dr. Edwin Martin, Associate Commis¬ 
sioner, Bureau of Education for the Handi¬ 
capped, said “One of our goals is to en¬ 
courage increased media programming for 
the deaf. VISION ON stimulates the 
imagination and the use of cognitive skills 
in an informal, lighthearted atmosphere.” 

Time-Life’s Wynn Nathan said, “I like 
to think of this as Time-Life Films’ own 
network for children, bringing creative 
and inspiring fare to all young viewers 
including that previously neglected audi¬ 
ence—those with hearing difficulties.” 

In addition to WTOP-TV, other Post- 
News week Stations will carry the series. 
Also in the vanguard of groups purchas¬ 
ing VISION ON are ABC O&O’s; Capital 
Cities Broadcasting; Cosmos Broadcast¬ 
ing; Cox Broadcasting; Dallas Morning 
News; Jefferson Standard Broadcasting; 
King Broadcasting; Landmark Communi¬ 
cations; McGraw Hill Broadcasting; Orion 
Broadcasting; Poole Broadcasting; Storer 
Broadcasting and WKY Television Sys¬ 
tems. 

Stations purchasing VISION ON include 
WTEN Albany, WAGA Atlanta, WCVB 
Boston, WBEN Buffalo, WMT Cedar Rap¬ 
ids, WBTV Charlotte, N.C., WLS Chicago, 
WJW Cleveland, WTVN Columbus, Ohio, 
KMGH Denver, WFAA Dallas, WXYZ, 
Detroit, WFIE Evansville, Ind., WJRT 
Flint-Saginaw, KFSN Fresno, WFRV 
Green Bay, KPRC Houston, WJXT Jack¬ 
sonville, KLAS Las Vegas, KABC Los An¬ 
geles, WAVE Louisville, KPLG Miami, 
WITI Milwaukee, KMSP Minneapolis, WSM 
Nashville, WTNH New Haven, WDSU New 
Orleans, WABC New York, WTAR Nor¬ 
folk, KETV Omaha, WPVI Philadelphia 
WIIC Pittsburgh, KGW Portland, Ore., 
WHEC Rochester, N.Y., KGO San Fran¬ 
cisco, KREM Spokane, WTVT Tampa, 
WSPD Toledo. 
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LAWRENCE NEWMAN 

reader response 

Not since my first article, “See, See, See, See,” appeared 
nearly three years ago has there been wide reader response as 
was the case with the publication of “Cherry Blossoms Come 
to Bloom” in the July-August issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 
I hope I am not being presumptuous for doing so, but I would 
like to share with my readers the comments I have received: 
Had to write and tell you how much we enjoyed your 
article “Cherry Blossoms Come to Bloom.” Carol Lee is 
just too much! How fortunate you all are! (And I’m re¬ 
membering when Betty was wailing about having another 
baby.) Mean of me to rub it in, isn’t it? We read every 
one of your writings in THE DEAF AMERICAN and are 
rooting for you. Keep up the good work, Larry. 

Love, 

Ira and Shirley (Lerner) 

Frances and I think Carol Lee just gorgeous. We can well 
understand your pride in her. I think your latest column 
in the DA one of the best you have done. Hope you will 
write again on Carol Lee from time to time so we can 
share your joy in her progress . . . 

Sincerely, 

Max (Friedman) 

After reading your delightful article about your “beau¬ 
tiful mistake,” I lost no time sending it with a huge head¬ 
ing TRANSLATE! to Argentina. It is indeed a master¬ 
piece.” 

Aloha, 

Peggie (Parsons) 

After getting THE DEAF AMERICAN and reading your 
heartwarming article about Carol Lee, I just had to sit 
and write and tell you how thrilled both Mary Ann and I 
were and to say that you still have the magnificent ability 
to express your thoughts and feelings so well. Perhaps 
more parents with deaf children will try just a little bit 
harder to give their children every opportunity to achieve 
to the best of their ability. Your article is certainly one 
of encouragement and inspiration and living proof that 
much can be done. 

My love to you all, 

Flo (Grossinger) 

This letter really should begin with “Dear Carol”—it’s a 
fan letter to that gorgeous young lady I read about in the 
DA—you tell her she’s everything wonderful and hopefully 
she realizes the scope of that word. How fortunate she 
is to have a family like yours—and of course, I know that 
you feel fortunate to have her. 

Do you have reprints of your DA article? I’d love to 

get one to: _ They have a preschool 

deaf son, and have been so thoroughly brain-washed by 

the AGB people in the _ area it breaks my heart 

—all the stuff I’ve sent them has been to no avail—hope¬ 
fully, your young charmer and the terrific sense your 
article makes will make at least a dent in their armor . . . 
or whatever it is they have surrounded their hearts with. 

The way I look at it Carol Lee belongs to all of us—give 
her a bear hug from an old lady from Arkansas . . . 

Sincerely, 

Charlotte (Collums) 

The article your wrote about your little daughter, Carol Lee, 
in the July-August issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN is de¬ 
lightful. (I read it a dozen times.) Did you ever consider 
submitting the article, either in original form or in a ver- 
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s:on, to Good Housekeeping for publication? See the article 
“My Baby Is Deaf” by Jane Wilkie in the September issue 
of that magazine. It shows the “highlights” of the Tracy 
Clinic. The parents of deaf babies also ought to be in¬ 
formed of your method for introducing the language to a 
small child at a very early age. Also, see a letter from 
Dr. and Mrs. Matthew A. Toth on page 20 in that Novem¬ 
ber issue of the magazine. Quotation in that letter, 

“. . . Thank you, Mrs. Tracy, for giving so many deaf 
children the opportunity to live full and happy lives,” is 
misleading! . . . 

Sincerely, 

Vivian J. Miller 

I just finished crying my way through your beautiful article 
in the July-August issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN. Tears 
of joy, empathy, pride, understanding. Surely Carol Lee 
is here for many reasons, not counting her blessings of 
life, beauty, gift of great parents, etc. She is a “reward” 
to both of you and a gift to the deaf—but especially, I am 
sure—a gift to the hearing parents of deaf children. You 
confirmed every belief and gut instinct I have about this 
whole subject of deaf education, and have given me further 
insight and courage to continue the battle. 

Warmest regards, 

Nan (Nanette Fabray MacDougall) 

I was deeply moved by the above letters and, when I at¬ 
tended meetings and workshops, by those who personally ap¬ 
proached me with compliments and encouragement. Reader 
responses are balm to a writer’s soul. They make all effort 
seem worthwhile. 

There were some persons who pointed out to me that we 
were not typical parents—after all, we both are teachers. This 
does nothing but divert us from the heart of the matter which 
is that nothing will work unless there is effective communica¬ 
tion going on daily. What about the deaf children of hearing 
parents who are lawyers, college professors, doctors? Why 
are so many of them stunted emotionally and mentally? 

Thanks to the open-minded and gracious editor, Mrs. Wendy 
Gibson, my article on Carol Lee was also printed in Sound Off, 
the newsletter of the California Association of Parents of the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing. Mrs. Gibson is the mother of a 
six-year-old boy who has an 85 db loss and whom she feels is 
doing very well under oral-auditory methods. When I asked 
her for feedback she wrote: 

So far the only comments on your article have been verbal 
ones from friends in this area. Most seem to feel that it 
was well written and interesting although none agrees with 
the content in terms of methodology . . . 

Of course, it is possible for some deaf children to make 
progress under oral-auditory method alone. What I would like 
to know is, within this framework, what is the degree and 
quality of daily communication? Also, how would oral-auditory 
methods alone compare with oral-auditory plus manual com¬ 
munication? 

I told a friend that Carol Lee is but one person and that 
I had my doubts as to whether her progress would be ac¬ 
cepted by others as a valid indication of what can be done. He 
responded immediately that a lot can be revealed when some¬ 
thing is studied to the nth degree of one. Moreover, there are 
other deaf children of deaf parents who are doing even better 
than our Carol. The difference is that I have disciplined my¬ 
self to record and write down her particular progress. 

I would like to thank my readers for complimenting me 
on my ability to write but, in all sincerity, when I read articles 
in professional publications I feel small and amateurish. I 
will, however, try once I can find the time. 

Try I must because, as Nanette Fabray wrote in her letter, 
Carol is a gift. Through her I hope to reach thousands of 
parents and tell them that there are other ways to help their 
deaf children. In this way, in a sense, as Charlotte Collums 
wrote in her letter above, “Carol Lee belongs to all of us—” 
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Celia Warshawsky, Vice President 
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Certification Program Underway 

Evaluation forms are pouring into the 
RID office for scoring now that the cer¬ 
tification program is underway. 

Five RID chapters evaluated inter¬ 
preters in December (Minn., Fla., Nor- 
CRID, Md. and Va.-N.C.) and seven are 
scheduled in January. 

Chapters that wish to use the evaluation 
test materials should request a date (and 
an alternate date) by writing or phoning 


814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
Miss Jane Beale, Editor 

John Shipman, Board Member 
Ralph Neesam, Board Member 

the RID office. See above for address; 
telephone (301 >588-8416. 

Interpreter Memorial Fund 

Deaf people and professionals in the 
field of serving the deaf have lost a dear 
friend, Dr. Elizabeth Benson, who died 
December 13, 1972. 

The RID is establishing an interpreter 
memorial scholarship fund in honor of 
“Benny,” a noted interpreter and former 
dean of women at Gallaudet College. It 


CONSULTANT 

Edna P. Adler, 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 

is hoped that an interpreter will be able 
to use this scholarship to attend an in¬ 
terpreter training program, once such 
programs are established. Contributions 
may be made to the Elizabeth Benson 
Memorial Interpreter Fund and sent to 
the RID office. 

This month’s interprenews, written by 
Betty Edwards and Helen Gilbart, comes 
from the Florida Registry of Interpreters 
for the Deaf (FRID). 


Formula For A Successful Evaluation Weekend 
By BETTY EDWARDS 

Now that the initial shock of the word EVALUATION is 
over and Florida has weathered its initial evaluation, we would 
like to share some of our experiences with other chapters who 
embark in this important historic program, the result of years 
of planning. 

The first thing you need to do is make a check list. Be¬ 
lieve it or not, all decisions can be made in a few short hours: 

1. Decide on the date—weekends seem best since they 
don’t interfere with work. 

2. Check with the RID as to the availability of the test 
materials for the date you have chosen. We wrote a letter and 
made a long distance call to Jane Beale. (What’s a couple of 
dollars to get everything in order?) 

3. Contact your out-of-town assistant. Send him/her all 
the information that you send to your members and area deaf 
people. Our guest interpreter’s expenses were paid by FRID. 

4. Contact a motel near the evaluation location for ac¬ 
commodations. It is easiest to have interpreters make their 
own reservations. 

5. Inform all your chapter members and RID members 
of your state of your plans. Outline what is expected of each 
person to be evaluated. 

6. Send a letter to the deaf people in your state NAD 
chapters and to the deaf clubs in your state to inform them 
of your plans. 

7. Find a suitable location for your evaluation. You will 
need a warm-up room, a testing room and another room that 
is comfortable for those waiting, shaking interpreters to chew 
their nails in. The husbands and wives will probably come 
along, so it is advisable to have a place large enough to ac¬ 
commodate them. We used the DVR Office in St. Petersburg 
overlooking Mirror Lake to relax those who waited and worried. 

8. Obtain the needed equipment for testing: 

a. 2 portable cassette recorders—one for the warm-up 
room and one for the test room 

b. 2 16mm projectors (don’t forget the take-up reels)— 
one for the warm-up room and one for the test room 

c. 2 screens (or white walls) 

d. pencils 

e. 2 three-pronged adapters for your equipment 

We borrowed our equipment for the evaluations from 


the Pinellas Vocational Technical School and the St. Peters¬ 
burg Association of the Deaf. 

9. The RID will provide you with all needed testing ma¬ 
terials (films, tapes, scripts, evaluation forms) plus the mail¬ 
ing label for shipment of the materials to another chapter. 

10. Inform your DVR, governor and other interested agencies 
of your upcoming evaluations. This is an important thing for 
them to know about. 

Mr. Winfield McChord, superintendent of the Kentucky 
School for the Deaf, our visiting evaluator, was terrific! When 
he arrived on Friday evening, we spent at least four hours go¬ 
ing over all the test materials and planned our orientation 
format for the next day. He realized the nervousness of the 
deaf people, so he oriented them as a group to relieve their 
fears. 

The first few evaluations took longer than we had expected, 
but we went along and tried to keep to the time schedule we 
had set. 

We evaluated five deaf people on Saturday in order to have 
three of them ready to serve on the temporary evaluation com¬ 
mittee on Sunday. Five hearing interpreters took the test for 
certification on Sunday. We did not pre-schedule them as to 
their exact evaluation time, but luckily they came in through¬ 
out the day, so it all worked out. We plan to pre-schedule 
those tested during our next evaluation which will be held 
some time in March 1973. 

Two important things to remember: Have a deaf member 
of the evaluation committee ask a question of the interpreter 
being tested, using sign language only (without lip movements). 
Also, RID STANDARDS MUST BE KEPT HIGH! 

When the December 2-3 evaluations were completed, I asked 
Mr. McChord, “Do you think we had a good evaluation ses¬ 
sion?” He replied, “Everything was fine—down to the three¬ 
pronged adapters. Do your know that more meetings have been 
ruined through the lack of the three-pronged adapter than for 
any other reason!” 

Is This the Warm-up Room? 

While at the National Evaluation Workshop, Mr. McChord 
received word of the time and room number for his pre-test 
warm-up. He strolled to Room 203, knocked on the door and, 
to his surprise, a young woman in her night gown opened the 
door! Although he was surprised, he automatically said, “Is 
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this the warm-up room?” Needless to say, she slammed the 
door in his face, and it was then that Mr. McChord realized 
that the warm-up room was 130, not 103! 

FRID Annual Workshop 

FRID will hold its Annual Workshop in St. Augustine on 
February 9-10, 1973. Mr. Ralph Neesam, a member of the RID 
Executive Board and principal of the California School for the 
Deaf in Berkeley, will conduct the workshop. A highlight of the 
workshop will be his discussion of “The American Sign Lan¬ 
guage.” 

Section meetings will be held in the following areas: Edu¬ 
cational interpreting, reverse interpreting, one-to-one (used in 
vocational rehabilitation situations) and minimal language skills 
interpreting. Discussions and demonstrations will be given to 
help those interpreters who want to take the National Certifica¬ 
tion Exam. Interpreters skilled in the above areas will assist 
Mr. Neesam. 

Interpreters Listed in State Bar Directory 

FRID recently corresponded with the Florida State Bar 
Journal, paid a listing fee and now will have all of its inter¬ 
preters listed in the Directory of Lawyers’ Services Pages. 
This will give the lawyers a good list of interpreters to call on 
for needed services to the deaf. The listing will become even 
more important as more interpreters become certified. 

This directory will be distributed to 16,000 offices in Florida 
—good advertising for FRID members, but most important, 
this listing will allow the deaf to receive the help they need 
in legal situations. 

New Road Signs Coming Your Way 

Mrs. Edith Godfrey, director of the Pinellas County Chapter 
of the National Safety Council, presented a slide presentation 
on “New Road Signs Coming Your Way” to the St. Petersburg 
Association of the Deaf on August 5. Mr. Godfrey, who is ac¬ 
tive in the DDC, accompanied Edith and they have offered to 
return in the winter when more deaf people will be present at 
the club. 

Mrs. Godfrey is coordinating arrangements with Sgt. R. E. 
Kenney who will give the defensive driving classes for the 
deaf beginning in January. 

We can’t thank the Pinellas Safety Council enough for their 
interest in deaf people and for their concern in the well-being 
of deaf drivers. 

A FRID interpreter has worked with the Safety Council to 
interpret the information to the deaf. 

Sign Language Classes Aren't So New After All 

Mr. William Cudahay, director of the Jacksonville (Fla.) 


Office of Finn Industries, Division of Potlatch Forest, Inc., en¬ 
rolled in a three-week course in sign language back in 1939. 
Signs and the two-handed alphabet were taught at the Michigan 
State School for the Deaf in Flint. 

Do You Ever Interpret In The Classroom? 

By HELEN GILBART 

A few tips and hints from a teacher who has worked with 
interpreters in her classroom for about three years might help 
those interpreters who don’t know the teacher’s needs. 

1. If you are new to the teacher and she is new to the deaf, 
be sure to introduce yourself and the deaf students to the 
teacher so she can learn all of the names quickly. 

2. Help the teacher arrange the students so that all of the 
deaf students can see you and the blackboard. Don’t feel that 
the teacher should do this—the teacher might not realize the 
importance of the seating arrangements. Also tell the teacher 
that she can signal the deaf for attention by using the light 
switch. 

3. Remember that you will be a part of the learning situa¬ 
tion for several months. Tell the teacher immediately if you 
see problems with the seating, textbooks, lectures, blackboard 
writing, movies, etc. Don’t wait for the teacher to find out 
that the deaf need help. 

4. Stop the teacher’s lecture if it is too fast or if you 
see that the deaf need a question answered. The teacher will 
not mind repeating or defining terms which the deaf don’t 
understand if she knows they need help. 

5. Tell the teacher what the deaf student’s question is, 
even if you can answer it yourself for him. This helps the 
teacher learn more about the student and his needs. 

6. Help the teacher learn to know the deaf students better 
by getting to class a minute or two early so that the teacher 
can talk to the deaf students informally before class begins. 
Encourage the deaf students to get acquainted with the teacher 
so that she understands them better. Teachers are interested 
in important events or problems in all of their students’ lives; 
however, unless you encourage the deaf student to tell the 
teacher about himself, the teacher will never know the deaf. 

7. Keep the teacher informed of the students’ problems 
with the class, study, vocabulary, tests, etc. She might be 
able to help them with their special problems if she knows 
about them. 

8. Most important, encourage the teacher to learn sign 
language. It will help the teacher understand the deaf and 
enjoy teaching them more if she understands the structure of 
their language. Sign language is very interesting and the 
teacher needs to know her students’ language just as they 
need to know hers. And only you, the interpreter, can help! 


The following is an address given by 
Willa Rembert at the fall meeting of the 
South Carolina Registry of Interpreters 
for the Deaf. 

We encourage readers to submit similar 
speeches or articles of interest for print¬ 
ing in this column. 

TO BE BLACK, TO BE DEAF, 
BUT TO BE BLACK AND DEAF! 

When Barbara (Porter) asked me to 
speak, she did not make it clear as to 
what I was to talk about. From what I 
could understand, however, she seemed 
to want me, as a Black person, to give 
some suggestions for relating better with 
not only the Black deaf, but with Blacks 
in general. 

I will try to interest you for a few 
minutes on some of the similarities faced 
by deaf people and those of minority 
group status here in the U. S.—more spe¬ 
cifically, to be Black, to be deaf, but to 
be Black and deaf! 

According to Dr. McCay Vernon in the 
article, “Deafness and Minority Group 
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Dynamics,” deaf people in the U. S. have 
achieved a superior status to that of deaf 
people in other western civilizations, yet 
in many ways they are still relegated 
to second-class citizenship. Such is the 
fate of other minority groups in the U. S. 

Blacks, Indians, Mexican-Americans and 
other minorities as a group are said to 
have a lower educational achievement 
and a lower socio-economic status. The 
same is also said of the deaf. 

A look at the educational program, how¬ 
ever, reveals a lack of Blacks or Indians 
and yes even the deaf in leadership roles. 
Such minorities tend to be forced into 
schools which may have a few teachers 
and administrators of their own group, 
but the control, the management of the 
purse strings, rests entirely in the hands 
of others. 

Consequently, with others in control the 
life styles of these minorities cannot be 
understood. The Indian finds himself 
taught by a white middle class American 
who perhaps does not understand or even 


accept Indian language or culture. The 
Black child, especially of the large inner 
city schools, often has teachers who can¬ 
not understand his language or his life 
style. 

Many don’t know the Black language 
and label it as substandard. The Black 
child is then told that his idioms are un¬ 
desirable and forbidden. Likewise, the 
deaf youngster is often denied the use of 
gestures in the educational setting. With 
such educational limitations, the deaf, 
as well as the other minority groups men¬ 
tioned, are forced into jobs with less sal¬ 
ary and less chance for advancement. 

Statistics on Black employment in South 
Carolina state government constitute 
prima facie evidence of discrimination 
and tokenism, according to a study done 
for the Governor’s Advisory Commission 
on Human Relations. The study report 
showed that 78% of all Blacks employed 
by state agencies are in the five lowest 
pay grades, and although Black employes 
comprise 26% of the work force, they 
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receive only 16% of the total state em¬ 
ployee income.” 

Recruiting methods by state (S. C.) 
agencies are basically discriminatory and 
are a barrier to equal employment, ac¬ 
cording to the study. “Reliance on per¬ 
sonal referrals and word-of-mouth contact 
is pervasive in state agency recruitment. 
Consequently, there is little knowledge of 
job openings beyond familiar circles of 
supply, and existing racial patterns are 
perpetuated. Good jobs are filled by 
whites and poor jobs are filled by Blacks.” 

Less money means a deficiency in other 
areas such as housing. The present issue 
of busing to achieve integration of schools 
comes to mind and once again we are 
reminded of the vicious circle—poor edu¬ 
cation, poor jobs, poor housing and on 
and on. Is it poor jobs, poor housing, poor 
education, or is it just plain BIGOTRY. 

Black people have begged and prayed 
and even gone to meetings to have things 
changed. It’s tragic but I firmly believe 
that whatever progress has been made 
today would not have come about with¬ 
out aggressive tactics. It is a gross mis¬ 
conception to think that the establishment 
will yield of its own accord to needed 
change. 

If progress is to come about, it will 
probably result from aggressive individ¬ 
uals. In the area of deafness, there must 
be deaf persons in key positions of in¬ 
fluence and at top policy making levels. 

Hopefully SCOHI, the South Carolina 
Organization of Hearing Impaired which 
has a membership of deaf adults, will 
be effective in fulfilling needs here in 
the state, such as: 

1. A training program for teachers of 
the deaf here at the University of South 
Carolina. 


2. Closer cooperation in programing 
between all concerned with the deaf— 
hearing and speech centers, Cedar Springs 
and other educational programs. Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation and RID need to 
discuss what can be done together to 
improve services to the deaf. 

3. Establishment of a Comprehensive 
Service Center for deaf adults. I see the 
Comprehensive Service Center for deaf 
adults as a necessity for all the deaf, 
but particularly for the Black deaf. To 
quote Dr. Stewart, “I doubt that any re¬ 
habilitation worker with integrity would 
deny that rehabilitation has done an en¬ 
tirely unsatisfactory job of reaching Black 
deaf people. The fact is most, if not all, 
of our rehabilitation programs for deaf 
pepole are overburdened with serving cli¬ 
ents who seek VR services. I don’t know 
the reasons, but I suspect our society has 
done too good a job of alienating Black 
people in particular.” 

One purpose then of this center would 
be to go out and seek the Black deaf. 
Mrs. Smith has stated numerous times 
that surely there must be Black deaf 
adults in other cities besides Columbia. 

She has often told me that it was be¬ 
cause of the work of one interpreter who 
went out to the Black deaf that the pro¬ 
gram at First Calvary Baptist Church 
was initiated. 

With a Comprehensive Service Center, 
interpreters then would be vital. Their 
services could be used to the fullest, giv¬ 
en particular guidelines and objectives. 

With such a headquarters, the deaf could 
perhaps be allowed in certain instances 
to choose the interpreter they prefer. This 
would then also allow for no one par¬ 
ticular interpreter to be overburdened. 


No minority is looking for handouts, 
but here in the U. S. Black people and 
deaf people are trying to catch up to the 
people with whom they must live and 
compete. Yes, compete! It is necessary 
for us to hand out an extra buck here and 
provide some extra service there. 

But I am sometimes leary of those who 
say they want to help. The outside edu¬ 
cator who comes to work in the ghetto 
then returns to plush suburbia after hours. 
The so-called professional in deafness who 
avoids deaf people except during the 
hours he is paid to help. Yes, they only 
want to give a little helping hand here and 
there, but they do not want to eradicate 
the problem because eradication of the 
problem means competition. 

Minority groups must be represented 
by their own in the overall political sys¬ 
tem to assure them power and control 
in determining their own destiny: To you 
here, I say, “Get with it. Be honest with 
yourself. Ask yourself ‘Do I really want 
to bring these people up to the level where 
they can compete with me?‘ Learn the 
language of those you work with. Take 
your time about judging and please, please 
avoid making generalities. Rather remind 
yourself that each individual whether 
Black, whether deaf or whether Black 
and deaf has unique characteristics. 
Realize that there may be a basic dis¬ 
trust and many times you must go the 
extra mile to prove YOU ARE FOR 
REAL.” 

To be Black, to be deaf, to be Black 
and deaf—hopeless? No, no! In the words 
of Ralph Ellison, “If you can show me 
how I can cling to that which is real to 
me while teaching me a way into the 
larger society, then I will not only drop 
my defenses and my hostility, but I will 
sing you praises and I will help you to 
make the desert bear fruit.” 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

Reading the Editor’s Page of the Oc¬ 
tober issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN, 
I am prompted to write my views re: 
Interpreting or captioning on television. 

While interpreting gives a more per¬ 
sonal message to deaf viewers, I feel we 
can get more out of captioning. The news 
can’t be given in five minutes! Thus 
with captioning, we can run the news, as 
usual, with this special addition. It will 
prompt children, deaf or hearing, to read. 

I’m sure you have received letters about 
this and I do hope so. If not, please place 
this October article in a more noticeable 
light in the next issue. 

Your publication has been good and I 
enjoy the Editor’s Page and Frank Bowe’s 
interviews! Keep up the splendid work! 

Brenda S. Mitchiner 

Fairfax, Va. 
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Hughes Memorial Theatre To Hold Benefit Performance For Halex House 


By JERRY HARBIN 

The Frederick Hughes Memorial The¬ 
atre at Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D.C., in its effort to serve the deaf com¬ 
munity, has embarked on a course for 
their spring production that promises to 
be a most enjoyable evening as well as 
a new mark in the history books of deaf 
theater. One year ago, on February 5, 
1972, HMT presented the one-act play 
“The American Dream” with an all-black 
cast. This was the first time that an all¬ 
black cast had been used by a deaf group 
and the results were most satisfying. The 
interest expressed by the cast, critics and 
the audience started the idea of a major 
play where the black actors could truly 
express themselves, working with a major 
play written by a black playwright. 

Debbie Sonnenstrahl, as director, started 
her search for a suitable play to be offered 
during the 1972-73 season. She read num¬ 
erous plays, written by both blacks and 
whites, and then took those she felt best 
to several of her black friends to get 
their opinions. When all the work had 
ended, the decision was that the play 
best suited for this historic presentation 
would be Lonne Elder’s “Ceremonies in 
Dark Old Men.” 

When this play was first presented in 
New York in 1969, it was hailed as one 
of the best plays of the season. Clive 
Barnes of the New York Times wrote, 


“This is a remarkable play . . . Mr. El¬ 
der’s theme of a man struggling for hon¬ 
esty in a world where honesty is not so 
much a luxury as an incongruity works 
wonderfully. It is moving and realistic. 
And it is no less moving because the 
honesty has an ironic, bitter aftertaste.” 

Richard Watts, Jr., wrote in his review 
of the play for the New York Post: “Mr. 
Elder, a Negro, is emphatically concerned 
with the injustices suffered by his peo¬ 
ple .. . At one bound he is revealed as 
one of the most important playwrights 
in America and an author of rare in¬ 
tegrity and creative strength.” John Si¬ 
mon of the New York Magazine wrote: 
“Ceremonies in Dark Old Men” is a 
hearty reminder that a play can have 
solid contemporary significance, dramatic 
as well as social, without obligatory obeis¬ 
ances to the avant-garde. Chronicling the 
disintegration of a Harlem family after 
the death of the mater-familias, it man¬ 
ages to be honest, amusing, angry and 
sad.” 

As producer of the forthcoming Hughes’ 
production of the play, I read it and 
found it to be all these things, but also 
I found it an education for those of us 
who have no insight into the daily lives 
of our black friends. All of us who are 
associated with the production of this 
play agree that it is the most suitable 
one that could be found. Debbie Sonnen¬ 
strahl has gone all out in her efforts to 


see that the play is kept in the proper 
syntax of the black deaf. There will be 
no restrictions placed on the actors when 
it comes to interpretation of the play. It 
was written by a black man about black 
men and that is the way it will be pre¬ 
sented by the HMT. 

Cast for the play has just been com¬ 
pleted and will feature Ernie Hairston in 
the lead role as Mr. Russell Parker. 
Other lead roles will be played by Ben¬ 
jamin Benson as Theo Parker; Shirley 
Allen as Adele Parker; and Willis Jenkins 
as Blue Heaven. The roles of the girl, 
Mr. William Jenkins and Bobby Parker 
have been filled by Margaret Williams, 
Linwood Smith and Wade Terry. Messrs. 
Hairston and Smith and Miss Allen are 
all graduates of Gallaudet College, Messrs. 
Benson, Jenkins and Terry are currently 
students at the college and Ms. Williams 
is a graduate of the Kendall School. Miss 
Allen and Mr. Hairston starred in the 
Hughes performance of “The American 
Dream.” 

Because this is an historic occasion for 
not only HMT but for the black actors, 
deaf theater and the complete deaf com¬ 
munity, we felt that there should be some¬ 
thing special about our opening. 

With most premiere performances of new 
works there is a formal opening with pro¬ 
ceeds going to some worthy cause. One 
thing stood out most in my mind as a 
possibility and that was a benefit per¬ 
formance to aid in liquidation of the 
mortgage on Halex House, the new Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf home office. 

I contacted President Don G. Pettingill 
of the NAD and my idea was warmly 
received. 

Through the cooperation of the NAD the 
formal opening will be held on February 
22, 1973, at Gallaudet College Auditorium. 
Proceeds from the sale of tickets will be 
added to the growing fund to pay for 
Halex House. Because of this disposition 
of the proceeds, the cost of the tickets 
are tax deductible. Prices for tickets 
have been set at $15.00 each. Ticket orders 
and information should be sent to: 

Mr. Jerry Harbin, Producer 

5960 23rd Parkway 

Hillcrest Heights, Maryland 20031 

(Please make checks payable to: 
Hughes Memorial Theatre. Reservations 
will be accepted but all tickets not picked 
up by February 18 will be put on sale. 
The nature of this opening indicates that 
there will be a high demand for tickets 
and it is recommended that you purchase 
your orders early. Telephone reservations 
should go to Miss Penny Renner at Gal¬ 
laudet College 202-447-0835 or TTY 202-447- 
0885.) 

Persons who might not be able to at¬ 
tend this benefit performance but would 
like to support both the efforts of HMT 
and the NAD could purchase tickets which 
would be presented, with their compli¬ 
ments, to students at Gallaudet from their 
home states, or to other individuals as 
the donors might designate. 



„ ir upc theatre production— A scene from "The American Dream." From left to right: Shirlene 
L Grandma Shirley Allen as Mrs. Barker; Pam Jackson as Mommy; Lauren Washington, 
Scribed as ®he American o/eam, was the Young Man; Ernie Hairston as Daddy. 
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This one from milady of Monongahela, 
Penna., one Mary Esther Scharachu, who 
recalled this incident: 

About three years ago when I went 
shopping for groceries, I had just gotten 
over a bad cold which left me without 
n; e‘ e. Temporarily, that is. 

While shopping I was unable to locate 
a jar of dried beef. The owner of this 
small store came up to me and asked if 
he could help me. I vainly tried to use 
my voice. All I could muster was a 
bunch of squeaks thereby attracting the 
attention of nearby shoppers. Feeling em¬ 
barrassed by the stares of the other shop¬ 
pers I searched my purse for a pencil 
and paper. The only piece of paper I 
could find was one l"xl". There was 
hardly any room to write much on that 
so I simply wrote on one side, “dried 
beef.” 

When the grocer returned from the stock 
room with the jar of dried beef, I felt 
I should explain why I had no voice. So 
I simply wrote on the other side of the 
tiny paper, “laryngitis.” He read and 
replied, “Sorry, we don’t have any of 
that.” 

This came from Mrs. A. John Skropeta, 
formerly of Los Angeles, now of Metairie, 
La., who had it from a local paper: 

GOOD SIGN 

Minneapolis, Minn.—When deaf or dumb 
persons are the victims of a crime in this 
city, they have a friend in need. Most 
such handicapped people fail to report 
to the police because of the difficulty of 
communication. 

Answering a call one day, Donald Zier- 
den, a police patrolman, tried to get in¬ 
formation about a stolen check from the 
victim, a deaf woman. 

“She had to write down everything, 
but it was a sort of shorthand that she 
and her husband used, and I had diffi¬ 
culty understanding it,” said Zierden. “I 
decided I had to do something about it.” 

So the patrolman, a veteran of nine 
years, enrolled in a sign language class. 
After graduating from the seven-month 
class, Patrolman Zierden tried out his 
new ability and found that he could now 
understand a deaf person who was a 
witness to a crime. And for his dedica¬ 
tion to his job, the department heads have 
given Zierden the sign—thumb and fore¬ 
finger pressed together to signal “OK” 
for a job well done. 

Another tale from Maud (Mrs. Skro¬ 


peta), also picked from the same Met¬ 
airie, La., paper: 

NO BACK TALK 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—Renee Furr, 16, 
was chosen “Outstanding Girl” by league 
umpires and Optimist Club members in 
her 58-team softball league. 

Renee’s batting average and fielding 
were good, but the thing that impressed 
the judges was her sportsmanship. She 
never talked back. 

No one ever thought of putting Renee 
on one of the teams until her father, 
Wilburn Furr, talked to a coach who 
found a spot for her on the Moore Gold- 
diggers. She was taught to play right- 
field. And her team won second place in 
its age group. 

Renee is a deaf-mute. 

* * ❖ 

A correspondent wrote to Dr. Thosteson, 
about her watery eyes, and described her 
symptoms. The doctor noted in his news¬ 
paper column that it had all the earmarks 
(or it is “eye-marks?”) of allergy. 

^ ^ 

Anne Nelson, Riverside, Calif., recalls 
the time when her niece Gwen, then a 
little girl, was puzzled that her deaf aunt 
could not talk verbally when she had 
nice teeth. 

Preposterous! What’s the idea? Where’s 
the connection? 

Wait a minute. There is substance in 
the statement. 

To explain, Anne told of an old preacher 
who had no teeth, and whose church mem¬ 
bers had trouble understanding him for 
that reason. So they passed the hat and 
gave the preacher the price for new teeth 
to clear his enunciation. So there is con¬ 
nection in that. 

To add to the humor of the tale, Anne 
said the preacher talked a little too long. 
He had bought woman’s teeth. 

H: H« * 

The Vernon Bircks, on their visit re¬ 
cently in Riverside, stopped for a chat 
with the Lindholms. Vernon and I had 
occasion to delve into old copies of the 
Buff and Blue, Gallaudet student peri¬ 
odical. There we came across an article 
by Sailendra Nath Banerji, “The Educa¬ 
tion of the Deaf in India,” in the Novem¬ 
ber 1922 issue. One excerpt reads: 

“The Hindu code of law would not per¬ 
mit anyone born deaf to inherit his fa¬ 
ther’s property, for the people believe 
that the gods made him deaf and dumb 
on account of the sins he had done in his 
previous life. But they were always cared 
for, and the state saw that they, were not 


neglected. They were not debarred from 
participating in any religious or social 
ceremony. The Hindu religion, which is 
a religion of love, has been always char¬ 
itably disposed to all afflicted persons.” 

Another excerpt reads: “In all the 
schools for the deaf the pure oral method 
is used. They do not think it of any value 
to teach the deaf in the manual alphabet. 
The Calcutta School, which is the center 
of deaf mute education in India, is de¬ 
cidedly against the combined system. 
They consider that the time spent for 
speech-teaching in the combined schools 
is wasted, because when the students 
leave the school, they do not speak much 
and take recourse wholly to finger-spell¬ 
ing.” 

* * * 

The rest of the material on this page 
is from the collection of Harry Belsky, 
Jackson Heights, N.Y.: 

“The last case which I will speak of 
from my own knowledge is that of a wo¬ 
man whose house overlooked the play¬ 
ground of a deaf and dumb institution, 
and who, from watching the deaf chil¬ 
dren at their play, ascribed to this circum¬ 
stance the deafness of her own child.”— 
The Children of Silence (1887), Joseph C. 
Seiss, Director of Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb 

H: * H*. 

Herbert W. Collingwood, Adventures In 
Silence (1857): 

I have heard that the Indians never tor¬ 
ture or mutilate a deaf man. They seem 
to think that he is specially protected by 
the Great Spirit. 

Peeps Into the Deaf World, W. R. Roe: 

A gentleman once asked a deaf boy, 
“What is truth?” 

He replied by taking a piece of chalk 
and drawing on the blackboard a straight 
line between two points. Then he asked 
him, “What is a lie?” The boy rubbed 
out the straight line and drew a zigzag 
or crooked line between the same points. 

H: H: * 

GRANT IT! 

Dr. Ned Wiley loves to tell of preaching 
during his seminary days in a small rural 
church on Mother’s Day. An old lady, 
very hard of hearing, was encouraging 
him along audibly, with such expressions 
as “That’s right!” Near the end, to 
dramatize mother love, he made a cross 
of himself and said, “If I were hanged 
on the highest hill, mother of mine, moth¬ 
er of mine—” The old lady, not hearing 
too well, croaked out, “Lord, grant it.” 
—The Public Speaker’s Handbook of Hu¬ 
mor, H. & Larry Eisenberg 

* * * 

Adventures in Silence, Herbert W. Col¬ 
lingwood (1857): 

I had been working in a publishing 
house. I went out once and bought a 
bag of peanuts for the merry group of 
serious-minded men; I suppose I am the 
only living person who ever ate peanuts 
with Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Holmes, 
Whittier and Aldrich. To me the most 
impressive of all that group of supermen 
was John Greenleaf Whittier. He was 
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quite deaf, and the affliction troubled him 
greatly. Some critics think that his in¬ 
ability to hear accurately accounts for 
some of his slips in rhyme. To me the 
remarkable thing is that in all Whittier’s 
writings I can find only one indirect ref¬ 
erence to his severe affliction. 

This is the poem entitled 
MY BIRTHDAY 

Better than self-indulgent years, 

The outflung heart of youth 
Than pleasant songs in idle years, 

The tumult of the truth. 

And if the eye must fail of light, 

The ear forget to hear, 

Make clearer still the spirit’s sight; 

More fine the inward ear. 

There could be no finer advice for the 
deaf. 

VOCIFEROUS SIGNS 

“How did you come out in that game 
you played with the deaf college ball 
team?” 

“I guess they’d have beaten us if their 
pitcher hadn’t thrown his arm out of 
joint while he was in the coach’s box, 
yelling to men on bases.”—The California 
News, 1906 

* ❖ * 

STRICTLY HAND MADE 

“If they’re both deaf, I don’t see how 
they could make love.” 

“No? I should say it was the best 
kind—all hand made, you know.”—The 

California News, 1905 

* # ❖ 

Two deaf children educated at the 
North Carolina School are the offspring 
of one of the famous Siamese twins. Their 
father left them the money he made in 
his tour around the world.—West Virginia 
Tablet, 1894 

* * * 

CRIMINATION AND RECRIMINATION 

“You’re a fraud,” said the blind beggar 
to the deaf beggar. “So I hear,” said the 
deaf beggar calmly. “I knew it the first 
time I saw you,” said the blind beggar. 
And then the deaf beggar merely smiled. 
—Harper’s Bazaar, 1894 

❖ * * 

NO ESCAPE 

Whyte—“Bjones’ baby is deaf.” 

Blacke—“That must be a relief to 
Bjones’ friends.” 

Whyte—“Yes, but Bjones is all the 
time wanting to tell them about the bright 
things his baby tries to say.—The Silent 
Worker, 1909 

* * * 

In one of the rooms of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel yesterday afternoon about 40 deaf- 
mutes met, and seated in chairs in a 
semi-circle and around tables, or stand¬ 
ing in groups, they conversed in sign lan¬ 
guage until the room grew so dark that 
the language could no longer be under¬ 
stood. 

The unique proceeding was not a new 
one for this room, for it has been long 
the meeting place of the deaf-mutes after 
the service at St. Ann’s Protestant Episco¬ 
pal Church on 18th St., near 5th Ave. 

Not a Sunday for years has gone by 
without the appearance of some of the 


deaf-mutes and their meetings have been 
recognized as one of the regular incidents 
of the day. The employes of the hotel 
and the usual frequenters of the place 
have long ceased to regard them with 
curiosity but strangers in the house al¬ 
ways look at them with interest. 

In all the years that they have been 
going there for a social time, they have 
had as spectators the most distinguished 
men from all parts of the country. They 
have become an established feature of 
the hotel, and to hundreds of inquiries 
the clerk has replied: 

“They are the deaf-mutes from Dr. 
Gallaudet’s church, who always gather 
here after service. They make no trouble. 
I wish all the visitors would make no 
more loud talk than they do.”—N.Y. 
Times, 1893 

* * * 

Bunson—A deaf and dumb tramp asked 
my wife for breakfast this morning. 

Gunson—How did he ask for breakfast 
if he was dumb? 

Bunson—Said nothing and sawed wood. 
—Puck, 1893 

* * :j: 

A homeless, nameless waif, deaf and 
dumb, was recently sent to the Minne¬ 
sota School. They named him Christopher 
Columbus, because they found him—Cali¬ 
fornia News, 1893 

* * * 

Deaf-mutes are sometimes sued for 
slander. In Anne Slavin v. Bella Mc¬ 
Arthur, the lawyer for the defense put 
in the plea that his client was a deaf- 
mute, and the court dismissed the case 

on the ground that as signs and not 

words had been used the complainant 
should have brought suit for assault instead 
of for abusive language. Undoubtedly the 
court erred in stating the signs could not 
be made the basis of an action for slan¬ 
der.—The Legal Status of the Deaf, Al¬ 
bert C. Gaw, assistant professor, Gallau- 
det College, 1907 

^ $ 

In Queen v. Berry, a deaf-mute who 
had stolen a watch and other articles was 
not convicted because of the inability of 
the court to make him understand the 
nature of the proceedings. He was ac¬ 
cordingly remitted to prison to await Her 
Majesty’s pleasure.—The Legal Status of 
the Deaf, 1907, Albert C. Gaw, assistant 
professor, Gallaudet College 

* * * 

ABOUT PARTIAL DEAFNESS 

The partially deaf man knows that peo¬ 
ple dislike to have to shout at him. 
Shouting at a deaf man attracts unwel¬ 
come attention from people annoyed at 
the noise. We hope no frivolous reader 
will remind us that “a noisome noise an¬ 
noys an oyster.”—The Silent World, 1921 


Subscription rates of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN 
$5.00 per year—$9.00 for two years 
Send remittances to: 
National Association of the Deaf, 
814 Thayer Ave., 

Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 


Four Gallaudet College Students 
Receive $300 Scholarship Awards 

Four Gallaudet College students have 
been named recipients of $300 scholarship 
awards, financial aid officer Thomas O. 
Berg has announced. The scholarships, 
made possible by the Cosmopolitan Club 
of Washington, were awarded to one jun¬ 
ior, Alana D. Nunn, daughter of Mrs. 
Carolyn Nunn, 1233 S. Karen Lane, Santa 
Ana, Calif., and three seniors, Barry J. 
Siebert, son of Mr. and Mrs. Waldemar 
K. Bauer, 101 E. 59th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Darcy G. Slappey, 2113 Guilford 
Rd., Hyattsville, Md.; and Ronald J. 
Stern, son of Mr. and Mrs. James M. 
Stern, 99 Hillside Ave., New York, N.Y. 
The recipients were honored by the Cos¬ 
mopolitan Club at a banquet November 9 
at the Kentwood Country Club in Bethesda, 
Md. 

Mrs. Nunn is an English major at Gal¬ 
laudet and has a cumulative grade point 
average (GPA) of 91.51. Last spring she 
was initiated into Phi Alpha Pi honor 
society. 

Siebert has an 88.47 GPA and has fre¬ 
quently been named to the dean’s list. He 
is majoring in business administration. 

Another frequent dean’s lister, Darcy 
Slappey is a mathematics major and has 
a 93.12 GPA. She also was a spring initi¬ 
ate of Phi Alpha Pi honor society. 

Stern is a sociology major with an 86.63 
GPA. 

| Publications ( 

SIGNS OF SILENCE: Bernard Bragg and 
the National Theatre of the Deaf. Helen 
Powers, Dodd, Mead & Company. 176 pp. 
$6.95. 

Helen Powers became intrigued with 
the National Theatre of the Deaf while 
living in Danbury, Conn., not too far from 
the Waterbury center of NTD activities. 
She also was quick to see Bernard Bragg, 
one of the NTD mainstays, as a biograph¬ 
ical possibility. 

The history of the NTD is interwoven 
with the story of Bernard Bragg—his not 
too stable childhood, his school and col¬ 
lege years, his career as a teacher and 
his deep-rooted interest in the theater all 
the way. Robert Panara is seen as one 
of those who helped Bragg see new hori¬ 
zons. Marcel Marceau was the inspira¬ 
tion for pantomime routines which made 
Bragg well-known, both in West Coast 
night club circles and in Europe. 

Helen Powers also presents—for the 
benefit of hearing readers—insights into 
the educational (and communicative) prob¬ 
lems of the deaf which are, for the most 
part, well done. Perhaps haste to get the 
book into print made it impossible to ob¬ 
tain a more diverse reading of the manu¬ 
script which would have led to some sug¬ 
gestions for changes in the organization, 
more emphasis on some aspects and less 
on others. 
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Left: Sidney and Caryl Wolff work with children at Rochester School for the Deaf as part of inservice teacher training in cognition research. Right: Caryl 
Wolff demonstrates a game with RSD children that helps overcome the language handicap through physical expression. 


The student and teacher are rapidly 
becoming a team at Rochester School for 
the Deaf, Rochester, N.Y., thanks to an 
innovative research program titled “In- 
service Teacher Training in Cognition.” 
Simplified, it is a new program to give 
teachers the systems that can be applied 
in developing mature thinking in deaf stu¬ 
dents. 

Sydney Wolff, an assistant professor of 
Special Education at the State University 
of New York at Genesco who developed 
the research program, has expectations 
of “starting an educational revolution.” 

“We feel this teacher training program 
could become of national and international 
interest,” Wolff says. “It’s not only ap¬ 
plicable to the deaf, but to learning in 
general education. It is particularly ap¬ 
plicable to children with language handi¬ 
caps. Many kids who are not up to mid¬ 
dle class English just don’t make it. We 
hope to overcome that gap. 

“Deafness limits the range of exper¬ 
ience,” he adds. “A deaf child should not 
have his lack of hearing held against him. 


But without experience, mature thinking 
is not as likely to develop.” 

Through nonverbal activities, Wolff 
hopes that students will acquire concep¬ 
tual basis for language that historically 
has been absent in the deaf. The research 
project is designed to show teachers ac¬ 
tivities that students can experience such 
as ordering, sorting, perspective, strategy, 
discovering and probability. 

“We’ve taken basic thinking of all hu¬ 
mans and have translated it into activi¬ 
ties deaf children can do,” says Wolff’s 
wife Caryl, who along with Sister Mary 
Agatha Burns, conducts the teacher train¬ 
ing program at RSD. 

Wolff developed his system in conjunc¬ 
tion with Dr. Hans Furth, a psychologist, 
in a research project at Catholic Uni¬ 
versity (1968-70). He first tested it at 
West Virginia School for the Deaf and 
found it increased creativity, curiosity, 
flexibility, openness to approach a prob¬ 
lem, and helped deaf children develop 
problem solving capabilities. 

“The deaf usually don’t explore—they 


look to the teacher for every answer,” 
Wolff states. “Our principle is to get 
students to be self-motivating.” Many of 
the approaches are based on the work of 
Jean Piaget, a Swiss psychologist. 

Wolff’s project has been made possible 
through a Federal grant and a program 
titled Cooperative Research Endeavors for 
Education of the Deaf. All schools for 
the deaf in New York are sponsoring it, 
but RSD, St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 
in Buffalo and the Rome School for the 
Deaf are participating in the one-year 
pilot project. The entire program runs 
three years, so Wolff will apply for the 
grant again next year. 

One day each week Mrs. Wolff and Sis¬ 
ter Burns visit the schools to carry out 
the project. It began last summer with 
an orientation session. At RSD, six teach¬ 
ers are participating on a volunteer basis 
although almost the entire staff expressed 
interest in the program. During the 
school year 18 teachers will be exposed 
to the project. 

RSD Principal Leonard Zwick points 
(Continued on Page 20) 



Left: Joanne DeBold (left) and Mildred Saxon (right) work with research instructor Sister Mary Agatha Burns in learning sorting, pj^jrln? and classifying 
games that can be applied in a variety of educational situations. Right: Sidney Wolff demonstrates how to work with children on an individual basis. 
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YOUTH LEADERSHIP CAMP 



POSITIONS OPEN 

The Jr. NAD Youth Leadership Camp program 
is soliciting nominations and applications for 
the positions listed below. Candidates should 
have the following qualifications: 1) Proven 
ability and related experiences for certain posi¬ 
tions; 2) experience with the deaf; 3) ability 
to use the simultaneous method of communi¬ 
cation; 4) genuine interest in developing stu¬ 
dents’ potentials. Room and board will be 
furnished by the camp plus salaries based upon 
qualifications and experiences. Teacher trainees 
with the above qualifications will be considered. 

Camp Secretary 
Community Coordinator 
Recreation Director 
Public Relations Director 
Head Boys Counselor 
Head Girls Counselor 
8 Counselors 
2 Interpreters 

Ten (10) volunteer junior counselors are also 
sought. Room and board furnished. 

Applicants may have the opportunity to work 
for the 1st session or 2nd session or BOTH. 
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The 1973 NAD Youth Leadership Camp program 
invites you to participate in your choice of a 
unique and challenging summer camp session, 
full of learning, work and fun. 

It is a special program that offers a challenge for 
"learning by doing" and "to do your best." 

The ultimate goal of the leadership program is to 
help students gain a sense of direction and 
initiative par excellence. 


Specific purposes of the program: 

• Develop individual goals, motivation and 

creativity 

• Provide leadership experience and training 

• Offer a unique academic, work and rec¬ 

reational environment 

• Provide a challenging, stimulating and 

relevant summer experience. 


In the quiet beauty of great Northern Minnesota, 

you will be offered: 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR OUTSTANDING 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


ACADEMIC OFFERINGS CAMP PROJECTS CAMP ACTIVITIES 


Social science 
Language arts 
Debates 
Dramatics 
Public speaking 
Panel discussions 
Workshops 

Life saving and safety 
Nature study 
Fireside topics 


Paint parties 
Totem pole building 
Repair work 
Fireplace building 
Walk building 
Camp beautification 
Barbecue pit building 
Tree planting 


Bonfire programs 
Sailing 

Water skiing 

3-day canoe expedition 

In and out of state field trips 

Hiking 

Touch football 

Softball 

Hayrides 

Volleyball 

Archery 

Swimming 

Fishing 

Treasure hunts 

Dancing 

Boating 

Campouts 

Cookouts 

Bull sessions 

Bowling 


Please write for more information or 
apply directly to: 

Youth Leadership Camp 
1200 East 42nd Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 


The National Culturama 

DANNY JOHNSON ... In spite of the 
terrific handicap of being born deaf, Dan¬ 
ny Johnson is an outstanding entertainer. 

In this highly competitive field he is 
widely known for his unique act of pan¬ 
tomime magic. 

Danny is a Golden NADDY winner who 
easily makes things appear and disap¬ 
pear during his magic acts. He never 
hears the applause he receives, but by 
the look on the faces of his audience he 
knows that the applause is there. Deaf 
since birth (August 6, 1931), Danny has 
acquired a special talent overcoming his 
affliction to hold an audience spellbound 
as he goes through his bag of tricks. One 
newspaper reporter remarked that what 
marks him head and shoulders above the 
crowd are his expressive face, his humor 
and his ability to say so much by panto¬ 
mime. 

Danny has received several awards. 

One is a bronze plaque in recognition of 
having been named the “Magician of the 
Year” in 1966 by those attending Syl 
Reilly Magi-Fest at Columbus, Ohio. His 
proudest moment was receiving his 
GOLDEN NADDY for being the outstand¬ 
ing deaf magician in the National Cul¬ 
tural Tournament at the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf Convention in Minne¬ 
apolis in July 1971. President Robert 0. 
Lankenau of Ohio made that presentation 
and Danny hasn’t gotten over it yet. 

Danny was 12 years old when he saw 
a show billed “The Great Blackstone.” 

It was then he became interested in 
magic and persuaded his parents to give 
him a beginner’s magic set. He avidly 
read any available book on this subject 
and, though his handicap prevented him 
from participating in some of a young 
boy’s usual activities, it did give him an 
opportunity to perfect his chosen art. 
While in high school, Danny gained popu¬ 
larity as an entertainer in the Zanesville 
and Mt. Vernon areas and later through¬ 
out the state of Ohio. 

But Danny’s personal life has not been 
magic. Born almost totally deaf in New- 


by SallyPat Dow 



OUTSTANDING DEAF MAGICIAN—Danny Johnson 
of Ohio is one of the nation's foremost deaf magi¬ 
cians. A GOLDEN NADDY winner at the 1971 NAD 
Convention in Minneapolis. At present Danny op¬ 
erates a pizza business in Toledo. 

ark, Oh ; o, he has accomplished a great 
deal. With extended study and effort he 
learned to speak and he admits speech¬ 
reading helps him understand people. In 
fact, he must rely upon speechreading to 
communicate as he has over a 95 db loss 
in both ears. His vocabulary was prac¬ 
tically nil at the age of six when he en¬ 
rolled at the Ohio School for the Deaf 
in Columbus for a year. He attended 
public schools in Newark and traveled 
weekly to Columbus for speech training. 

Danny graduated from Newark High 
School in 1949. Although he later attended 
business college and became a teletype 
operator for the Advocate, a daily news¬ 
paper in Newark, he still thought about 
his study of magic. Danny signed con¬ 
tracts with School Assembly Services in 
Chicago and New York. He traveled 
throughout 15 states, performing two or 
three shows daily at schools. One of his 
purposes in traveling so extensively was 
to show others that he could overcome 


his handicap and for others to appreciate 
their ability to hear and speak. 

Believing there was no future for him 
in show business, Danny began to think 
about college. He attended Otterbein Col¬ 
lege, Westerville, Ohio, and chose busi¬ 
ness accounting as his major. There 
Danny met a hard of hearing girl, Mar- 
joree Kidner, who was from Pittsburgh, 
Pa. They were married on September 
10, 1960, and took up residence in Colum¬ 
bus for two years. During that time 
Danny worked for the State Highway 
Department as an accounting clerk. 
Magic proved to be a much stronger in¬ 
fluence. He signed another two-year con¬ 
tract with School Assembly Services. He 
purchased a mobile home, a trailer which 
was completely self-contained and self- 
propelled, even to a complete bathroom. 
In the fall of 1962, with his wife and six- 
week-old son, Danny began a tour of Kan¬ 
sas, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and Okla¬ 
homa. One of his bookings was at the 
Kansas School for the Deaf at Olathe. 
In early 1963, they toured the New Eng¬ 
land states and then progressed to the 
southern states by autumn. The tours 
bring back lovely memories every now 
and then, Danny and Marjoree say, and 
Danny chuckles over the times when 
strangers knocked on their trailer door, 
wanting their X-rays taken. 

In 1963, Danny traded his magical black 
hat for a white cap and apron and man¬ 
aged a Dairy Queen store in Wapakoneta, 
Ohio, for four years. Having the desire 
to manage such a business on a year- 
round basis, Danny sold the store and 
bought another Dairy Queen in Findlay. 
The store was expanded and remodeled 
throughout. On the side, Danny occasion¬ 
ally gave magic performances locally and 
in the state of Ohio. After being with the 
Dairy Queen for seven years, Danny sold 
the business. 

It was there in Findlay that Danny and 
Marjoree became acquainted with many 
deaf people. They both became involved 
in learning the language of signs. They 
are both members of the Ohio Association 
of the Deaf. Danny performed at the 
1971 OAD convention in Akron, at the 
Empire State Association convention and 
for the Alabama Association of the Deaf. 

At present Danny is making and selling 
pizza, having just recently bought a busi¬ 
ness at 1112 Broadway in Toledo. (Make 
mine pepperoni without cheese, Danny!) 
Commuting 90 miles daily, Danny finds 
his hours of relaxation few; however, he 
does enjoy playing tennis, his favorite 
sport, and swimming. He also enjoys 
teaching his two sons, Jamie (nine years 
old) and Daryl (six years old) the usual 
magic tricks. Danny’s philosophy in life 
is making people happy with or without 
magic. Even though today Danny is a 
professional magician, he admits he is 
still learning. 

*i* ft ft 

Please send your Culturama news and 
pictures to your Cultural Editor, Miss 
SallyPat Dow, Apt. 304, 6214 Breezewood 
Court, Greenbelt, Md. 02770, TTY 301-474- 
7889. 


-Signsof Silence— 

Bernard Bragg and the National Theatre of the Deaf 

t b y Helen Powers Introduction by Nanette Fabray 

_ f\ “A brief and very affecting biography of Bernard 

AfcW \ \ Bragg, a man who, congenitally deaf, progressed 

_ v // from the difficult world of hand-signs learned 

from his parents to Gallaudet College for the 
Deaf. In time Bragg traveled abroad, studied 
mime with the great Marcel Marceau, made 
friends among many in the theatrical world, 
and eventually became a leading player in the 
Theatre of the Deaf.” —Publishers Weekly 
$6.95 at bookstores DODD, MEAD 
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Kansas’ Johnson County Community College 
Enrolls 26 In Hearing Impaired Program 

By FRED R. MURPHY 


A new era in the education of the deaf 
and hearing impaired was ushered in 
September 24, 1972, when Johnson County 
Community College formally dedicated 
its new $15.6 million, 220-acre campus 
located in Overland Park, Kans. The 
dedication ceremonies, studded with com¬ 
munity, state and national leaders, was 
interpreted throughout for the benefit of 
many deaf persons in attendance. 

The presence of the deaf was due to 
the college’s Hearing Impaired Program 
through which the deaf and hearing im¬ 
paired have access to the college’s en¬ 
tire curriculum. In this program it is 
possible to obtain an Associate of Arts 
degree upon successful completion of a 
60-semester-hour program. Career pro¬ 
grams are available for those who wish 
to enter various occupations at technical 
or mid-management levels. The length 
of time for these programs varies from 
one year to two years, depending on the 
area of study chosen. 

Johnson County Community College 
dates back to June 1969 when the voters 
of that county approved a $12,900,000 bond 
issue by a margin of 3 to 1. It was not 
long until Dr. Stanley D. Roth, superin¬ 
tendent of the Kansas School for the Deaf, 
broached the subject of a program for 
the deaf and hearing impaired in the 
college. Dr. Robert G. Harris, president 
of the college, quickly realized the value 
of such a program and it was not long 
until state funds were secured to begin 
the planning phase. Dr. Harold Finch, 
director of Community Services, con¬ 
ducted the preliminary surveys which 
were followed by curriculum design, fac¬ 
ulty orientation and formal launching of 
the program. 

The college opened its doors in Septem¬ 
ber 1969 in temporary facilities. In the 
spring of 1971, the Hearing Impaired Pro¬ 
gram was begun with an enrollment of 
14 students. The two intervening years 
had been devoted to an intensive planning 
program in order to insure the success 
of the program. 

To assist in this planning an Advisory 
Committee was set up. Its membership 
included professionals associated with the 


DAD's 7th VAGABOND 
Tour Of The Deaf 

Three or Four-Week Olympic Tour 

TO MOST BEAUTIFUL EUROPE 

3- Weeks—$950—Six Countries 

4- Weeks—$1199—Eight Countries 

Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Germany, Switzer¬ 
land, Italy, (6) France, England, (8) Air, All 
Meals, Tips, Night Clubs, Sightseeing, Parties, 
Ferries, Cable Cars, Insurance—95% OF ALL 
YOUR EXPENSES. 

For Full Information, Send $100 to 
Guarantee Your Seat, to 

DADavidowitz 

99 E. Allison Ave., Nanuet, N.Y. 10954. 



COUNSELING SESSION—Darrell Matthews, coordi¬ 
nator of the Hearing Impaired Program at John¬ 
son County (Kansas) Community College, counsels 
with a student in the program. 

education and employment of the deaf. 
In the course of time the services of Dar¬ 
rell Matthews, formerly associated with 
the Chattanooga (Tenn.) deaf counseling 
program, were secured to act as co¬ 
ordinator for the program. Ron Brooks 
was hired to direct the counseling part 
of the program. Dr. Rollie Houchins, asso¬ 
ciate professor of audiology, University 
of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, 
Kans., is currently serving as chairman 
of the Advisory Committee. Members of 
the committee include Melvin Bruntzel, 
director of speech and hearing, Kansas 
State Department of Education; Mrs. 
Janis Grogan, placement specialist, In¬ 
dustrial Rehabilitation Center; Mrs. Betty 
Hudgens, counselor, Johnson County Man¬ 
power Center; Jeffrey Morrill, executive 
director, Greater Kansas City Hearing and 
Speech Center; Lloyd Parks, principal, 
Kansas School for the Deaf; Robert Row¬ 
lands, supervisor, Vocational Rehabilita¬ 
tion, Kansas City (Kans.) Division; Mrs. 
Suzanne Schrock, hearing clinician, Public 
School District No. 512, Shawnee Mission, 
Kans., and Fred R. Murphy, instructor, 
Kansas School for the Deaf. Mr. Murphy 
is the only member of the committee 
who is deaf. 

Classes in the new campus complex 
formally began August 24, 1972. A total 
of 26 students are presently enrolled in 
the Hearing Impaired Program. These 
students are integrated into classes with 
hearing students and are provided with 
supportive services which include inter¬ 
preters, tutors and notetakers as needed. 
Phonic-Ear equipment is available to all 
who can benefit from using it. 

The faculty of Johnson County Com¬ 
munity College is enthusiastic about this 


program and many of them, as well as 
ancillary workers, have taken courses in 
the language of signs provided by the 
college. Many are able to converse flu¬ 
ently with the deaf students thus reducing 
the need for interpreters. On several in¬ 
stances when the writer of this article 
has had occasion to be on the campus of 
JCCC, he has noticed that the deaf go 
about almost unnoticed, a welcome relief 
from the stares of curiosity that usually 
greet them elsewhere. 

The college has undertaken the develop¬ 
ment of new signs to fill the needs of 
specific areas wherein no signs exist for 
frequently used expressions. An illus¬ 
trated brochure containing new signs for 
use in teaching algebra has been issued 
by the college and has elicited approval 
from other institutions to which it has 
been sent for evaluation. The college is 
currently engaged in developing new 
signs for other areas of instruction. 

The “community” nature of the college 
is evident in many ways. Meeting rooms 
are available at no charge for both deaf 
and hearing groups. The college is be¬ 
ginning a program for the adult deaf of 
the surrounding area which will include 
regular Friday night presentation of cap¬ 
tioned films and the appearance of guest 
speakers who will discuss current prob¬ 
lems and aspects of community life. 

Although the college’s Hearing Impaired 
Program was designed primarily to serve 
the deaf and hearing impaired of Kansas, 
it will be open to non-residents only if the 
demands of resident students can be met. 
At present the college has on file 20 ap¬ 
plications from New York State and two 
from Hong Kong. 



BIG CATCH—Jimmy Welch, Sr., of Greenville, S.C., 
proudly displays the 10 pound 4 ounce largemouth 
bass he caught on Lake Secession near Anderson, 
S.C. Welch was using a Black Rebel plug when the 
lunker struck. He is a member of Bass Anglers 
Sportsman Society and also Palmetto Deaf Sports¬ 
man Club. 
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American Professional Society Holds Third Forum 



THIRD APSD FORUM PARTICIPANTS—On November 11, the American Professional Society of the Deaf 
held its third annual forum in New York City. Among those participating were, left to right: Martin 
Sternberg, John Sien, Taras B. Denis, Carol Tipton, Rev. Jay Croft, Allen Sussman, Don G. Pettingill and 
Albert Hlibok, Society president. 


The American Professional Society of 
the Deaf held its third forum at the audi¬ 
torium at the New York University Med¬ 
ical Center in New York City on Novem¬ 
ber 11, 1972. It was a highly successful 
affair with over 425 guests attending. It 
was the first APSD forum open to the 
public. 

The coordinator of the forum, John Sien, 
opened the occasion with an introduction 
of the president of the APSD, Albert Hli¬ 
bok. President Hlibok thanked the audi¬ 
ence for their interest in attending the 
event. 

Joseph Dyer, chairman of the APSD 
Scholarship Committee, presented eight 
awards of $100 each. One of the awards 
was the Mathew Levine Award presented 
to the most outstanding student, a gift 
from Dr. Edna Levine, in memory of 
her late husband. Dr. Levine was former¬ 
ly head of the New York University Deaf¬ 
ness Research and Training Center and 
the first honorary member of the APSD. 
The winners: 

Larry S. Taub (Hofstra University) 

Martin Greenberg (Community College 
of Denver) 

Lisa Joy Berke (Gallaudet College) 

Mary Lou D. Conte (Gallaudet College) 

Maida Yvonne Gonzalez (Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege) 

Mitchell Kurs (Gallaudet College) 

Sophie Bleiweiss (National Technical In¬ 
stitute for the Deaf) 

Rosemary G. DiServi (Fordham Uni¬ 
versity) 

The forum then started with Mrs. Ruth 
Ann Sussman’s brief and factual history 
of the deaf from Aristotle’s time to the 
present. Some excerpts from her speech: 

“Aristotle said that the power of learn¬ 
ing is in hearing, so the deaf cannot 
learn . . 

. during the Middle Ages, a deaf 
mute was seen as queer, comical and de¬ 
praved. Deafness as a punishment of God 
and only God can remove deafness.” 


“Absurd is a Latin word meaning from 
deaf. Ab is the Latin word for from and 

surd(us) for deaf.” 

The moderator of the forum, Allen Suss¬ 
man, briefly described “Deaf Power” and 
discussed whether the deaf were being 
treated as second class citizens or not and 
whether the deaf are a minority in the 
same sense as the blacks. Mr. Sussman 
also spoke of what the audience would 
expect from the speakers. The interpreter 
for the evening was Mrs. Carol Tipton. 
The speakers and some of their quotes: 

Martin Sternberg, Researcher of the New 
York University Deafness and Training 
Center: “In most cases deaf children 
were forbidden to use sign language by 
their parents and at the same time they 
cannot communicate with each other. 
This leads to emotional frustrations and 
retards the learning process. 



President Albert Hlibok is shown welcoming the 
crowd of 425 to the third annual forum of the 
American Professional Society of the Deaf. 


“We must educate the world that sign 
language is an unique language by itself 
and it will eventually eliminate its stigma 
in society.” 

Taras B. Denis, counselor at New York 
School of the Deaf: “Experts of deaf edu¬ 
cation know it all, so they do not experi¬ 
ment nor innovate educational methods 
and schools do not improve . . .” 

“What can you do? Take interest in 
your school even if you have no deaf 
children. It’s your school, your taxes. 
What happens in your deaf community, 
your clubs, first happens in school.” 

Don G. Pettingill, president of the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf: “Deaf 
Power, Deaf Pride, Deaf Politics are 
basically the same . . . not Raw Power, 
but skilled ...” 

“. . . just because I’m a deaf person 
doesn’t mean I’m an expert on the deaf— 
only on being deaf. 

“. . . an average deaf person and the 
exceptionally intelligent deaf have some¬ 
thing in common—the same emotional 
frustrations and experiences ...” 

“The deaf still have a long way to go 
before we win our rightful place under 
the sun as first class citizens ... we are 
stereotyped.” 

Reverend Jay Croft, Vicar of St. Ann’s 
Church of the Deaf: “Deaf people should 
be on every level of decision making in 
schools and agencies for the deaf. There 
should be a significant number of deaf 
people on boards of directors of these 
schools and agencies. 

“Of over 11,000 teachers and educational 
personnel in the United States, only 747 
are deaf.” 

The audience was given an opportunity 
to voice their opinions on the stage. There 
was an overwhelming response from the 
audience, both deaf and hearing. It could 
have lasted for many hours but the mod¬ 
erator had to put the forum to a close 
and announced that the exchange of views 
could be continued while refreshments 
were served in the spacious lobby. 

Rochester School 

(Continued from page 15) 

out that the project is conducted during 
the activity time so it doesn’t interfere 
with regular programs. So far the teacher 
training is taking place in the preprimary, 
primary and elementary programs. 

“Hearing children experience interac¬ 
tion with their peers and adults and this 
aids in educational, personal and social 
development,” Mrs. Wolff says. “This 
usually happens to deaf children only when 
their parents are deaf. 

“We are showing teachers how to use 
sorting, ordering and classifying games 
and then apply them in a variety of edu¬ 
cational situations. Now the burden of 
education is entirely on the teacher. 
Teachers shouldn’t be put on a pedestal 
or seen as the boss. The student shouldn’t 
be seen as an object.” 

The Wolffs see the teacher-student re¬ 
lationship as a team—a team that could 
revolutionize education. 
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President’s Message 

By Don G. Pettingill 


9314 Wellington 
Seabrook, Maryland 20801 


(The following guest editorial written by NAD President 
Don. G. Pettingill appeared in the Fall 1972 issue of GALLAU¬ 
DET TODAY and is reprinted here by request. The opinions 
expressed by authors of such guest editorials "are their own 
and do not necessarily reflect those of the editors of GALLAU- 
DET TODAY or of Gallaudet College.") 

LET’S CAN THE CAN’T SYNDROME 

By Don Pettingill 

The other day, a friend asked me what really made me 
decide to run for the presidency of the National Association of 
the Deaf. 

I parried: "You mean what gave me the courage? Or, 
maybe, what made me think I had something new or different 
to offer? 

Then I answered: "Kendall Green." 

Although I lost my hearing at the age of five, the first 
eight years of my life were normal, happy, carefree, and edu¬ 
cational as one of nine children of an Idaho farm family. Then 
I entered a school for the deaf. It turned out to be one of the 
most confusing and frustrating periods of my life. 

Instead of taking my inherent skills (speech, lipreading, 
self confidence) and channeling them in the right direction, the 
school, like too many schools for the deaf today, immediately 
set out to show me I was deaf, period, and therefore should act 
like it and stay in my place! (Except, of course, when they 
needed to show me off as a product of the "miracle" of oral 
teaching.) 

It didn’t take long for me to become a guard house lawyer 
for my less fortunate classmates and friends; a role I proudly 
claim to this day. However, it took me a good many years to 
get rid of the sizeable chip on my shoulder, and I still have a 
tendency to shoot from the hip whenever I see deaf people 
being shortchanged. 

One of the gravest problems of deaf people, I believe, has 
always been and still is the subtle but devastating paternalistic 
and condescending attitudes toward them ... the "can’t, can’t, 
can’t" syndrome, so to speak. 

Stop and think a minute. If you treat a deaf child like a 
deaf . . . and dumb . . . child, he will very likely grow up to 
be a deaf . . . and dumb . . . adult. If you don’t believe this, 
you are not very familiar with the raw facts of life in deafdom, 
or with the statistics. But, if you treat him like the human 
being he is (sans hearing, of course) with effortless, satisfying, 
mind-building communication, and instill in him some self re¬ 
spect, and good old-fashioned self confidence, it stands to reason 
he has a better chance of growing up with a self-assured atti¬ 
tude and an inner feeling of adequacy. This same positive 
thinking would just have to spread to the world of business and 
industry, gradually creating a new image of the deaf, instead 
of the limiting, age-old stereotypes imposed on us by well- 
meaning but condescending peers. 

What does all this have to do with Kendall Green? 

Kendall Green, to me, is a sensitive testing ground, a melt¬ 
ing pot for everything that goes into the education of the deaf. 
Sensitive, because the difference here seems to be that the deaf 
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themselves are, increasingly, being asked what they think, and 
sharing in the decision-making where their own lives are involved. 

I saw the president of Gallaudet College stand before a 
convention of the NAD and forcefully tell us that he is sick of 
paternalism toward the deaf. He meant it! He proves it, too, 
by his quiet, steady efforts to place deaf persons in positions 
of authority commensurate with their abilities rather than 
their so-called disabilities. 

The dean of the Gallaudet Graduate School tells his stu¬ 
dents: "If you expect to work successfully with deaf people, 
you have to like and respect them as equals." The graduate 
teacher training program emphasizes more and more involve¬ 
ment with deaf adults in the community, including required 
fluency in the language of signs—our language! 

The dean of Pre-College Programs consults with, listens 
to, and involves deaf people, both on and off the Green. The 
dean of Gallaudet’s Continuing Education program is deaf, and 
so is the director of the Youth Relations program, which en¬ 
courages the nation’s deaf youth to become the self-confident, 
capable, mature leaders of tomorrow. 

At the Model Secondary School for the Deaf, where I am 
coordinator of Off-Campus Study, I am part of an exciting new 
concept in educating high school age students. Our students 
are treated as individuals rather than deaf . . . and dumb . . . 
children. They are encouraged to think: "I am everybody’s 
equal and he is mine." They are encouraged to ask questions, 
to disagree without being disagreeable, and without fear of 
being physically punished (there is no such thing at MSSD). 

I am fortunate to be a member of a faculty which thinks 
nothing of getting together with the administration for a gab- 
fest, a meeting, or a constructive bitching session to discuss any 
kind of policy, plan, or real or fancied grievance. There is a 
mutual feeling amongst the faculty that although deaf people 
are not necessarily experts on deafness, they are experts on be¬ 
ing deaf. Those who have had hearing and speech all their lives 
seem automatically to allow the deaf to "tell it like it is." 

At Gallaudet I am also privileged to be acquainted with 
and to observe a new breed of college students. They are not 
as militant as hearing college students—yet. Neither are they 
the usual type of deaf person who grew up in a strictly con¬ 
trolled school environment . . . intimidated, naive, immature, 
afraid to speak out for his rights either in school or after he 
entered the world of work. Today’s deaf college student begins 
to stand up for himself as soon as he arrives on the Green. That 
is good! Necessary! He learns early how to demand . . . and 
compromise. 

Kendall Green works closely with the National Parents Or¬ 
ganization to find more and better ways of closing the com¬ 
munication gap between students, educators, deaf adults, and 
parents. And, the College has consulted with and involved 
the NAD on countless matters of mutual concern which has 
led to a gratifying aura of trust and cooperation between the 
adult deaf community and Gallaudet. 

In the past, we have tried to do things the hearing world 
way because it has been expected, in fact, demanded of us— 
and look how far behind we are! Deaf persons often don’t get 
jobs because of so-called "work insurance." Qualified deaf 
workers and professionals are often passed over for job pro¬ 
motions because of the "telephone." The deaf have been called 
(and statistics back this up) the world’s safest drivers, yet we 
pay higher auto insurance rates than others do. We see few 
deaf superintendents or administrators directing the schools and 
projects concerning us. Our lives are being fooled around with, 
and history seems to bear out that the "fooling around" part 
is disturbingly true. As NAD president, I will be pushing strongly 
for some nationwide research to take a hard look at this glaring 
conflict and focus some long overdue attention on this unjust 
discrepancy. 

Why have deaf adults and hearing parents of deaf children 
avoided each other so consistently and for so long? We all 
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know that efforts are made to keep parents from becoming 
contaminated by the adult deaf. This is short-sighted and re¬ 
grettable, indeed, because such contact between these two groups 
could be one of the best ways possible to allay the fears and 
apprehensions of parents where the future of their deaf child is 
concerned. But no! Most parents are taught to avoid deaf 
adults and deaf adults react with resentment, distrust, and 
hostility. 

The inscription at the base of the Statue of Liberty fits my 
sentiments: “Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled 
masses yearning to breathe free . . What has been the ex¬ 
perience of immigrants to America, must surely become true 
for our own deaf citizens. Kendall Green, with its realistic ap¬ 
proach and recognition that the man-imposed shackles of deaf¬ 
ness can be removed, can become a gateway to freedom, 
equality, and respectability for deaf people everywhere . Pro¬ 
fessors, teachers, college students, preschool children, parents, 
and deaf adults communicate in a fantastic mixture of ways: 
oral, manual, and both combined, bearing out my own philos¬ 
ophy that “all the knowledge in the world is useless unless it 
can be communicated, adapted, and understood—BOTH ways!” 

If all this can happen on Kendall Green, it can happen else¬ 
where. By joining forces, all of us who are truly interested in 
working with, not for, the deaf, can make it happen. And, 
believe me, we will! 



HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 




Happy New Year! Looking back, it is hard to believe that 
we have been in Halex House one full year. But that’s what 
the calendar says. The past year was a challenging one. We 
found that there was more to being a landlord than just col¬ 
lecting rent. For months we sweated out our vacancies. Then 
we had to contend with a lack of space. There never being a 
happy medium. It was feast or famine all the way. 

With a year gone by, it is inevitable that we must face the 
issue of the dedication of Halex House. This is tentatively 
scheduled for May 19, 1973. At this time, in addition to ap¬ 
propriate ceremonies which will dedicate Halex House to the 
deaf people of America and their friends, we shall also have 
ceremonies which will be the beginning of what we hope will 
be a permanent memorial to all those people who have already 
contributed toward making Halex House a “dream come true.” 
There will be a variety of memorials ranging from bronze tab¬ 
lets to plastic bound books which we hope will endure for as 
long as the NAD shall exist. Ronald Sutcliffe, Dedication 
Chairman, and his committee are hard at work on this. 

Regrettably, with 17,000 individual members and many 
thousands of friends, it will not be possible to send everyone 
an individual invitation, but you all are invited. Halex House 
is your building and we hope you all will be able to come. 
Invitations will go to clubs, to state associations, etc., inviting 
all members to the dedication. But remember, whether you 
get a formal invitation or not, you are invited and we hope we 
will see you here in May. 

December was, as usual, a “bad” month. The holidays 


and the heavy volume of Christmas mail always creates prob¬ 
lems. The flu bug helped but we also were fortunate in se¬ 
curing help from many Gallaudet students who were on vaca¬ 
tion. With their help, we got our offices changed. That is, our 
tenants moved around and now we have the Professional Re¬ 
habilitation Workers With the Adult Deaf on the entrance floor. 
The PRWAD joins Phonics, Inc., which distributes the T.V. 
Phones, and the National Association of Hearing and Speech 
Agencies on that floor. We have one more suite of offices on 
that floor which will be vacant at the end of February. If we 
can find another tenant working in the area of deafness for 
this space, the building will be two-thirds full as far as our 
goals are concerned. Our mail room has been moved, along 
with our storage space, to the ground floor. This was done to 
eliminate the need to bring cartons of books up to the top floor, 
then take them down again for delivery to the post office. 
Eventually the print shop will also be located on the ground 
floor as well. 

The Executive Secretary spent a week in Copenhagen, Den¬ 
mark, as part of the task force for the United Nations’ manual 
on deafness. While Copenhagen is not exactly a tourist’s dream 
in December, the manual is extremely important and when 
completed will do a lot for deaf people everywhere. Also in 
December we were honored by a visit from Dragoljub Vukotic, 
President of the World Federation of the Deaf, and his associate 
Dr. Savic. Dr. Vukotic met with the World Congress chairmen 
and helped clarify some points relating to the 1975 program. 

The Home Office is still undergoing changes. Our Account¬ 
ing Department is being computerized to give us faster feed¬ 
back on our income and expenses. Accuracy of our accounts 
is a very important thing with us and the new system will per¬ 
mit instant reporting. We also have a “new” Model 32 ASR 
TTY with tape, which was the gift of J. Lee Brody, who ex¬ 
changed this for the other Model 32 without tape. At this time 
we have three TTY’s and one T.V. phone in the office. But 
before long we’ll have at least five TTY’s. One will be in the 
reception room to eliminate the bottleneck that now exists 
when people call in. We are very grateful to Mr. Brody for 
his help here. 

Speaking of help—we had questions asked about the Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation Act of 1972. Many of our readers wrote 
to their Senators on this bill and we are pleased to say that 
those letters were very effective. While the bill as passed did 
not cover all the things we wanted, the final bill was far better 
than the one that was intended for the Senate. As everyone 
knows, President Nixon vetoed the bill and that means we will 
have to start all over again. Nevertheless, your letters really 
made the difference. When the bill is reintroduced in Congress, 
we shall let you know, and again ask that you write to your 
Congressman and let him know how you feel. If you do this 
and if you send us a copy of your letter, we’ll let you know 
the results. Be sure to include your address on the carbon so 
we will know where to write. 

Reports: Some readers follow our financial reports with 
an eagle eye and I am sure the absence of financial reports for 
the past few months have been noted. This occurred because 
of the computerization mentioned earlier. In order to com¬ 
puterize our accounting, we had to go back to May 1, 1972, 
and mark all the checks for this purpose. As of now we have 
completed this operation and by April 1 we will have complete 
financial reports each month. Because of DEAF AMERICAN 
deadlines, the reports will be for preceding months—that is, 
the April DEAF AMERICAN will contain the March report; 
the May issue the April report and so on. We also will be able 
to get our annual reports faster, much faster than heretofore. 
See you next month. 


National Association of the Deaf 
New Members 


Nancy H. Anderson _ Texas 

Mrs. Grace F. Bishop__ Pennsylvania 


Joan M. Dean _ Maryland 

John Dillon_ New York 

Mrs. Constance A. Gant_Washington/ D.C. 

Melvyn Johnson _ Rhode Island 

Judy Lee _ Virginia 

Joan Mollica _ Connecticut 


Joyce Marie Norwood _ Virginia 

Robert E. O'Connor.. Massachusetts 

James L. Scott _ Virginia 

Steven E. Smith _ Georgia 

Rev. Bernard L. Tyler _ Illinois 

Shirley A. Yellin_ Maryland 
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State Conventions 

Alabama Association of the Deaf 
June 14-16, 1973 

Mobile, Admiral Semmes Hotel 

California Association of the Deaf 
August 31, September 1-3, 1973 
Sacramento 

Colorado Association of the Deaf 

August 10-12, 1973 

Fraser 

Empire State Association of the Deaf 
August 8-11, 1973 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Illinois Association of the Deaf 
August 17-19, 1973 
Chicago, Sherman House 

Indiana Association of the Deaf 
June 8-10, 1973 

Merrillville, Ind., Holiday Inn 

Kansas Association of the Deaf 
June 15-17, 1973 

Topeka, Ramada Inn (Downtown) 

Kentucky Association of the Deaf 
June 6-9, 1973 

Danville, Kentucky School for the Deaf 

Louisiana Association of the Deaf 
June 14-16, 1973 
Alexandria, Ramada Inn 

Minnesota Association of the Deaf 

August 3-5, 1973 

Duluth 

Mississippi Association of the Deaf 

June 8-9, 1973 

Jackson 

Montana Association of the Deaf 

June 15-17, 1973 

Lewistown 

Nebraska Association of the Deaf 

August 3-5, 1973 

Fremont 

New Jersey Association of the Deaf 
June 22-24, 1973 

Point Pleasant, Beacon Manor Hotel 

Oklahoma Association of the Deaf 
June 22-24, 1973 
Oklahoma City 

Oregon Association of the Deaf 

June 8-10, 1973 

Beaverton 

Pennsylvania Society for the Advance¬ 
ment of the Deaf 
August 17-18, 1973 
Scranton 

South Carolina Association of the Deaf 

August 9-11, 1973 

Anderson 


The list of pledges and contributions 
to retire the mortgages on Halex House 
will appear again in the February 
issue. The NAD Annual Report, May 
1, 1971-April 30, 1972, which arrived 
too late for this issue will be in our 
next issue. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Affiliated Member Organizations 


Talladega Club of the Deaf . Alabama 

Phoenix Association of the Deaf, Inc.-.... Arizona 

Southern California Women’s Club of the Deaf . California 

Valley Silent Club of the Deaf .....California 

Colorado Springs Silent Club . Colorado 

Silent Athletic Club of Denver .. Colorado 

Connecticut Association of the Deaf.... Connecticut 

Hartford Club of the Deaf, Inc. Connecticut 

Block G. Lettermen’s Club.. District of Columbia 

Capital City Association of the Deaf . District of Columbia 

Atlanta Club of the Deaf . Georgia 

Southtown Club of the Deaf .. Illinois 

Cedarloo Club of the Deaf . Iowa 

Sioux City Silent Club, Inc. Iowa 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing Counseling Service, Inc. Kansas 

Wichita Association of the Deaf . Kansas 

Maine Mission for the Deaf . Maine 

Montgomery County Association for Language Handicapped Children __ Maryland 

RMS Industries, Inc. Maryland 

Quincy Deaf Club, Inc. Massachusetts 

Michigan Association for Better Hearing . Michigan 

Flint Association of the Deaf, Inc...... Michigan 

Motor City Association of the Deaf..Michigan 

United for Total Communication . Michigan 

Charles Thompson Memorial Hall . Minnesota 

Gulf Coast Silent Club .. Mississippi 

Roundtable Representatives of Community Center _ Missouri 

St. Louis Silent Club . Missouri 

Great Falls Club of the Deaf ... Montana 

Lincoln Silent Club . Nebraska 

Omaha Club of the Deaf . Nebraska 

Delaware Valley Club of the Deaf . New Jersey 

Long Island Club of the Deaf, Inc. __ New York 

Rip Van Winkle Club of the Deaf. New York 

Staten Island Club of Deaf . New York 

Rochester Recreation Club for the Deaf, Inc..New York 

National Technical Institute for the Deaf—Students . New York 

New York Society for the Deaf... New York 

Union League of the Deaf, Inc. New York 

Cleveland Association of the Deaf . Ohio 

Ohio School for the Deaf Alumni Association . Ohio 

Toledo Deaf Club . Ohio 

Portland Association of the Deaf ... Oregon 

Beaver Valley Association of the Deaf . Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh Association of the Deaf . Pennsylvania 

Reading Association of the Deaf .. Pennsylvania 

York Association of the Deaf . . .. Pennsylvania 

Providence Club for the Deaf.. Rhode Island 

Rhode Island Alumni Association . Rhode Island 

Greater Greenville Silents Club . South Carolina 

Bill Rice Ranch ... Tennessee 

Nashville Chapter, Tennessee Association of the Deaf . Tennessee 

Nashville League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc. Tennessee 

Austin Club for the Deaf .. Texas 

Dallas Association of the Deaf.Texas 

Houston Association of the Deaf.......Texas 

Richmond Club of the Deaf . Virginia 

Charleston Association of Deaf ..West Virginia 

Wheeling Association of the Deaf .West Virginia 

Puget Sound Association of Deaf . Washington 

Chippewa Valley Association of Deaf . Wisconsin 

Madison Association of the Deaf ....... Wisconsin 

Vancouver Association of the Deaf .. Canada 


Affiliation dues for organizations other than state associations are $10.00 or more 
per year. Send remittances to the NAD Home Office. 
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unior National Association of the Deaf 

Promoting the Tomorrow of All the Deaf Youth by Working With the Deaf Youth of Today 


NFSD Conducts Workshops At Junior NAD Camp 


All reports indicate that the Jr. NAD 
camp at its permanent site in Pengilly, 
Minn., is a vast success. The camp is 
now entering its fifth year of operation 
with a fine program of activities geared 
to develop leadership skills in teenage 
campers hailing from all parts of the 
United States. 

Included in part of last summer’s pro¬ 
gram were workshops on “How Insurance 
Works.” On July 12 and 13, Herbert 
Pickell, agency director of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf, was con¬ 
ductor of the workshop for the first group 
of campers. On August 9 and 10, Grand 
President Frank B. Sullivan and Northern 
Grand Vice President James D. Jones 
conducted the workshop for the second 
group. 

As THE FRAT, official organ of the 
NFSD, editorialized in its September- 
October 1972 issue, in part: 

“. . . While the workshops served to ac¬ 
quaint the campers with various facets 
of insurance, much emphasis was given 
to how the NFSD operates and serves the 
deaf community. A good deal of media 


What is the future for handicapped 
persons in your community? 

Will these people be able to receive 
the services they need to become job 
steady? 

What plans do rehabilitation and place¬ 
ment agencies have to prepare and place 
handicapped persons in gainful employ¬ 
ment? 

All the above are an invitation to high 
school juniors and seniors, those enrolled 
in schools for the deaf included, to find 
out by entering the 1973 “Ability Counts” 
Contest sponsored by the President’s Com¬ 
mittee and State Governors’ Committees 
on Employment of the Handicapped. 

The basic idea is to find out the needs 
of the handicapped now, what goals must 
be set in order to meet their needs, and 
how does the student’s community plan to 
achieve these goals. 

The students are to look into employ¬ 
ment policies and hiring practices within 
their communities. Do they permit handi¬ 
capped workers to receive consideration 
for jobs on the same basis as non-handi¬ 
capped persons? 

Research will be necessary and the 
students’ researching may bring to light 
some changes which need to be made. 
They are urged to recommend them, but 
then they are urged to make a thorough 
investigation. 

Cash prizes total $2500, plus a trip to 


equipment was utilized at both sessions 
and contributed greatly to a clear under¬ 
standing of the topics and evoked en¬ 
thusiastic response from the participants. 

“This camp is certainly worthy of sup¬ 
port by our Divisions because the de¬ 
velopment of leaders among deaf youth 
will pay dividends in the future when 
these youngsters return to our community 
to undertake responsibilities they were 
trained to do. This includes participation 
in our Division affairs. Unfortunately, 
many potential leaders do not have the 
financial resources to attend this camp. 
The $300 charge per camper in addition 
to transportation expenses may seem 
rather high but we believe that the camp 
is worth the expense. 

“It would be a good way to show our 
interest and encouragement in the camp 
program if our Divisions could contribute 
toward the cost of the camp program for 
some campers. Two or more Divisions in 
each state could cooperate in sponsoring 
at least one camper in their state. We 
hope our Divisions will give serious con¬ 
sideration to this suggestion.” 


Washington, D.C., for each state winner, 
including transportation expenses. 

The theme is “The Handicapped at 
Work: Tomorrow’s Challenge.” 

After gathering facts from interviews 
and field trips to firms employing the 
handicapped or facilities providing serv¬ 
ice to the handicapped, the student writes 
a report on his observation and findings. 
Then this report is entered in the con¬ 
test sponsored by the Governor’s Commit¬ 
tee of the state in which the entrant at¬ 
tends school. Each state’s first place 
winner is entered in the national judging. 

Governor’s Committees sponsor this con¬ 
test any time after schools open and may 
establish their own time schedules. Four 
copies of each state first-prize report must 
be mailed to The President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., not later than March 1, 1973. 


Gallaudet Sophomore Serving 
On President's Committee 

Mary Kay Barbiere, a sophomore and 
one of two national secretaries of the Jr. 
NAD at Gallaudet College, has been chos¬ 
en to serve on the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped with 
assignment to the Youth Committee. 

She is originally from the Wisconsin 
S:hool for the Deaf, Delavan, 


Junior NAD Embarks 
On New Project 

Teen-Parent Workshop is an increas¬ 
ingly popular project among Junior NAD 
chapters throughout the country. At least 
12 chapters will sponsor this important 
meeting during the 1972-73 academic year. 
The Nebraska School for the Deaf, for 
example, will schedule it again for some¬ 
time in January, a joint project of the 
chapter and the Omaha chapter of the 
Nebraskans Interested in the Deaf (NID). 
Such a program will involve all parents 
and guardians of the high school students 
presently enrolled in school, along with 
prominent adults from a wide area of 
leadership. The three primary objectives 
of the program are as follows: 

1. To offer an informative program re¬ 
garding each student’s school program 
and future educational or occupational op¬ 
portunities. 

2. To offer an experience in “family¬ 
sharing.” 

3. To give both parents and students 
an opportunity to understand each other 
through proper means of communication 
with professional guidance where neces¬ 
sary or desirable. 

This is the one major educational proj¬ 
ect to be taken seriously by all Junior 
NAD chapters and it is hoped that more 
chapters will take the initiative to sponsor 
it later on. Details of this program were 
mailed to all school superintendents last 
spring. Interested parties seeking further 
information may contact Mrs. Myra Gar¬ 
rison, Advisor, The Junior NAD, Nebraska 
School for the Deaf, Omaha, Nebr. 68104. 

Youth Minn-ARC Meat 
At Swan Lake Lodge 

“We’ve Only Just Begun” was the 
theme for the fourth annual Youth Minn- 
ARC convention at Swan Lake Lodge in 
Pengilly, Minn., the weekend of Septem¬ 
ber 22-24. 

A wide variety of workshops on mental 
retardation were offered during the three- 
day event. On Friday evening following 
registration, Chris Blanchard of Duluth, 
parent, composer and folk singer, was 
featured. 

Saturday morning opened with a special 
panel of mentally retarded members. Oth¬ 
er workshops included: poverty, camping, 
residential facilities, special Olympics, 
therapy and legal rights of the retarded. 

Dr. Robert Lehrke of Brainerd spoke at 
the convention Sunday afternoon, Septem¬ 
ber 24, on genetic research. Project Show¬ 
case awards and slide public awareness 
awards were given at the Sunday noon 
banquet. 

Local YARC’s presented local projects, 
slide presentations and displays that told 
about their work with the retarded. 


Contest Open To High School Juniors And Seniors 
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YOUTH LEADERSHIP CAMP 


• Leadership • Scholarship • Citizenship Sess j on June 18 ' Ju| y ,7 ' 1973 

Session II: July 17-August 17, 1973 


The 1973 NAD 
Youth Leadership Camp 
program invites y 


participate in 


choice 


unique 


challenging summer camp session 


The ultimate goal of the leadership program is to help the students 
gain a sense of direction and initiative par excellence. Specific 
purposes of the program: 

• Develop individual goals, motivation and creativity 
• Provide leadership experience and training 
• Offer a unique academic, work and recreational environment. 
• Provide a challenging stimulating and relevant summer 
experience. 

In the quiet beauty of great Northern Minnesota, 
you will be offered: 


full of learning, work and fun. 
It is a special program that 
offers a challenge for 
“learning by doing” and 
“to do your best.” 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR OUTSTANDING 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


ACADEMIC OFFERINGS 

Social science 
Language arts 
Debates 
Dramatics 
Public speaking 
Panel discussions 
Workshops 

Life saving and safety 
Nature study 
Fireside topics 


CAMP PROJECTS 

Paint parties 
Totem pole building 
Repair work 
Fireplace building 
Walk building 
Camp beautification 
Barbecue pit building 
Tree planting 
CAMP ACTIVITIES 
Bonfire programs 
Sailing 

Water skiing 

3-day canoe expedition 

In and out of state field 


Hiking 

Touch football 

Softball 

Hayrides 

Volleyball 

Archery 

Swimming 

Fishing 

Treasure hunts 
Dancing 
Boating 
Campouts 
Cookouts 
Bull sessions 
ips Bowling 


Please write for more information or apply directly to: 
YOUTH LEADERSHIP CAMP 
1200 East 42nd Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 






“Evening classes,” “Adult Education,” 
“Continuing Education”—these are some 
of the names for the kind of schooling that 
is offered to people after their regular 
years of schooling are finished. Thou¬ 
sands of American communities have such 
programs for hearing people. There they 
learn about ceramics, accounting—you 
name it—anything and everything. But 
few of these courses are taught in such a 
way that deaf people can take them suc¬ 
cessfully. 

What has this to do with films? Plenty! 
Here’s how. 

Captioned Films for the Deaf has a 
large number of excellent educational 
films. These could serve as a beginning 
for a program of adult education of the 
deaf. Many deaf people left school before 
there was any such thing as a captioned 
film. Captioned educational films would 
be largely a new and interesting exper¬ 
ience for them. Kid stuff? No. 

Here is how it would work. In the first 
place, you get a set of film lesson guides 
from CFD. Or, if they do not have spare 
copies, borrow them from your nearest 
school for the deaf. There are now eight 
volumes of these lesson guides for cap¬ 
tioned films, all prepared by expert teach¬ 
ers. The most recent one was prepared 
by a workshop at the Florida School for 
the Deaf. Others have been done at the 
schools in Minnesota, Berkeley (Calif.) 
and so forth. 

In the Florida edition, for example, you 
will find some 65 films listed with a de¬ 
tailed lesson plan for each. Approximately 
half of these are rated as “advanced” 
which may also be read “adult.” Actually 
th : s rating is not too important. Scientific 
studies as well as everyday common ex¬ 
perience teach us that well made films 
have a broad range of interest. That is, 
even films made for children can have a 
very strong interest for adults. 

Looking through the Index to the Florida 
Guide we see films listed under the gen¬ 
eral headings of: Art, Ecology, Guidance, 
Health and Safety, Language Arts, Phys¬ 
ical Education, Science, Social Studies 
and Vocational Education. Suppose we 
pick one at random, then, and see what 
we find. 

On pages 251 to 253 under Health and 
Safety—something that is surely of inter¬ 
est to us all—is a film titled YOUR 
CLOTHING CAN BURN. The title grabbed 
the writer because not too long ago he 
dropped a cigarette ash on a new $125 
knit suit that immediately began to burn 
like crazy. It did, for sure, look as if 
smoking could be hazardous to the health. 

Well, anyhow, here is what the Lesson 


Guide has to say about that particular 
film. We have abbreviated some to save 
space. 

YOUR CLOTHING CAN BURN 
CFD #581 

Time: 13 minutes Color 

I. Synopsis: 

This flim presents a lesson on fire 
safety not only at home but also for 
outdoors. It demonstrates various fab¬ 
rics that burn easily. It shows examples 
of clothing fires resulting from different 
sources. 

II. Use: For a lesson on safety, guidance 
or home economics. 

III. Purpose: 

(Eight purposes are listed. Example: 
Student will be able to identify flam¬ 
mable and non-flammable fabrics.) 

IV. Preparation: 

1. Preview 

2. Select own objectives. 

3. Motivation. Bring several pieces of 
fabric for identification. 

4. Vocabulary 

a. Idioms and expressions (8 are 
listed) 

b. Selected vocabulary. (Lists 23 
words such as acrylic, rayon, 
acetate) 

V. Culminating activities: 

(Most of these suggestions are more suit¬ 
able for a class in regular school situa¬ 
tion, but so what? The adult user could 
think of some of his own or leave out 
this part.) 

VI. Evaluation: 

(Questions on the film. Several of these.) 

VII. Resource Material: 

1. Films 

a. Pm No Fool With Fire. Captioned, 
CFD #142 

b. Synthetic Fibers. Captioned, CFD 
#76 

2. Filmstrips (Lists 2) 

3. Books 

a. Adler, Irving, Fire in Your Life. 
New York: John Day, 1955. 

b. Meidl, J., Flammab'e Hazardous 
Materials, New York: Glencoe (or¬ 
ders to Macmillan Co.) 1269. 

So, if a deaf person or a group of 
deaf persons really wants to continue their 
education there is a wealth of material 
ready made, easily available for free and 
with at least some useful suggestions 
about how to do it. 

Some of the world’s best educated people 
have been those who used available ma¬ 
terials to educate themselves. Abraham 
Lincoln from an earlier time and Eric 
Hofer, the West Coast longshoreman, in 
our own time are good examples. 

Digging out one’s own education may 
not be the easiest way, but who ever said 
that education was supposed to be easy? 
Modern life with everything “instant” 
from cake mix to success in life may 
have spoiled many of us to think that 
learning comes easily. With the use of 
the films and lesson helps mentioned above 
learning may be made somewhat easier 
and certainly more interesting, but it will 
still be work. A most important part of 
self-education is the strength of character 


CSUN Establishes New Program 
Of Volunteer Services For Deaf 

Deaf Educational Activities Foundation, 
a new program of volunteer services for 
the deaf has been established at Cali¬ 
fornia State University, Northridge 
(CSUN). Designed to develop new com¬ 
munity services and educational oppor¬ 
tunities for deaf people living in the San 
Fernando Valley, DEAF will promote a 
greater understanding of deafness and 
create better relations between the hear¬ 
ing and deaf in the community, through 
the teaching of deaf communication skills 
and the problems of deaf to student volun¬ 
teers. After certification of training, the 
volunteers will be placed at program sites 
throughout the Valley. 

DEAF is a special program of Educa¬ 
tional Participation in Communities, EPIC 
a Federally-funded educational community 
service program at California State Uni¬ 
versity, Northridge. Through program de¬ 
velopment and implementation, EPIC pro¬ 
vides the opportunity for students to ac¬ 
tivate their education and gain meaning¬ 
ful experience in many areas of com¬ 
munity service. Course credit has been 
established for many of the EPIC pro¬ 
grams through independent study and 
under the auspices of individual faculty. 

DEAF was initiated by Martin Flor- 
sheim, DEAF Coordinator, and has a cur¬ 
rent enrollment of 42 volunteers. Flor- 
sheim is assisted by Ann Dexheimer in 
the area of. educational services for the 
deaf, Cathy Caplicki in recreation and 
Deborah Gilyard in Dramatic Arts. 

Gallaudet Seeks Applications 
For Powrie V. Doctor Chair 

Gallaudet College is currently seeking 
applications for its Powrie Vaux Doctor 
Chair of Deaf Studies for the 1973-74 aca¬ 
demic year. The Powrie V. Doctor Chair 
was established a year ago in the mem¬ 
ory of Professor Doctor (G-’31) a member 
of the Gallaudet College faculty for 43 
years. 

Appointments to the position are re¬ 
served for resident teacher-scholars in the 
field of deaf education (or in educational 
programs for deaf students) who have 
made significant contributions to the field 
or who show promise of significant con¬ 
tributions. 

The appointee is expected to reside on 
campus during the academic year, and 
be available to the student body. Specific 
duties include one colloquium lecture and 
one seminar course each semester on 
topics of the professor’s choice. 


and determination that grow out of inde¬ 
pendent study. 

That is enough of preaching. The real 
question is whether or not you want more 
education and are willing to make a 
reasonable effort to get it. “Thar’s gold 
in them thar CFD hills” for those who 
have the grit and imagination to mine it. 

We hope to have some further sugges¬ 
tions on this in a future column. 
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Hawaiian Volleyball Players Work Diligently 

USA 1973 WGD Participants Listed 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 

7530 Hampton Avenue #303 — West Hollywood, Calif. 90046 


They do it four times a week, includ¬ 
ing Sundays. They run laps, do calis¬ 
thenics, volley basketballs, practice tumb¬ 
ling, scrimmage, run up bleachers, run 
down bleachers, etc. 

That’s what seven top volleyball play¬ 
ers representing the Nuuanu YMCA of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, have been doing since 
receiving official notification of their selec¬ 
tion to the United States squad going to 
Malmo, Sweden, for the XII World Games 
for the Deaf, July 21-28, 1973. 

Intensive workouts by the deaf Hawaiian 
volleyball players are all part of the train¬ 
ing, says Francis “Loma” Palea, who has 
been officially named as coach of the 
USA men’s volleyball squad, and he hopes 
it will pay off. 

The Nuuanu YMCA team could prob¬ 
ably adopt the motto: "Yesterday the 
USA, tomorrow the world." 

The team captured the national title 
for the deaf at Morganton, N.C., last sum¬ 
mer, completely outclassing the other 
teams there. 

The Nuuanu club, superbly trained, 
dazzled the North Carolinians, first with 
their bright printed shorts which the 
Southerners offered to buy, and then by 
winning five games against teams with 
6-5 and 6-6 players. 

Loma’s crew averages 5-7. 

"They saw us tumbling and the next 


day we saw some teams in the gym prac¬ 
ticing tumbling," said Loma, the beefy 
volleyball veteran who coached Farring¬ 
ton High to an ILH title in 1965. 

His athletes are quick although the 
majority of them are over 30. But three 
of them who were at the last World Games 
for the Deaf in 1969 say the team which 
will represent the USA is good enough to 
take the world championship this year in 
Malmo, Sweden. 

Team captain John Buonos, at 6-1 the 
tallest player, and Peter Maldonado, who 
both spike as well as any, lead the club. 
Then there’s Tom Koma, a 38-year-old 
defensive genius who made spectacular 
saves at the National WGD Tryouts. 

Paul Heister went to the last World 
Games as a swimmer, got involved in 
volleyball and will return to his adopted 
sport. He is the youngest player on the 
team at 25. 

Ryoichi Narikawa, at 45 the oldest play¬ 
er, and Norman Galpin round out the 
team, hailed at the Nationals for defensive 
excellence. 

But no one exemplifies the results of 
the training under Loma better than little 
Allen Yuen. As he viciously unleashed a 
perfect spike at the Nuuanu gym some 
time ago during one practice session, 
Loma quipped, “He couldn’t do that a 
year ago. He was one of the green ones.” 

But at the Morganton Tryouts, Yuen 


playing for another club which was one 
man short led his team to victory. His 
service gave his adopted team 15 points, 
and a win. 

“He won it for them singlehandedly,” 
said Loma. 

The 39-year-old Loma says coaching the 
team of deaf players is harder since he 
can’t explain what to do. He has to show 
it. “I use the aikido technique,” he said. 
“I make them do everything I do. They 
follow my motions.” 

And, of course, they train hard under 
Loma’s strict discipline. 

The result is a team which Loma fig¬ 
ures would do well in local class B compe¬ 
tition, placing as high as third. 

But among their peers, they’re the best 
in this country. 

And who knows? Someday — perhaps 
next July — they may be the best in the 
world. 

Two of those three Californians, Ken 
Murashige of Los Angeles and Kimm 
Randolph of Gardena, who have been 
chosen for the USA men's volleyball team, 
went to Honolulu, Hawaii, for three weeks 
in October. There they received valuable 
training tips from Loma, and they both 
now are following Loma's training meth¬ 
ods on the mainland. 

Ken Murashige has been visiting us 
quite often these days. While conversing 
with him, we learned that he was an 
all-around athlete during his prep days at 
Hollywood High School, where he lettered 
three years in football. In 1967, the 190- 
pound co-captain was picked as first 
string offensive fullback by the Helms 
Athletic Foundation. He also lettered in 
tennis and placed fourth in diving compe¬ 
tition in the 1968 All-East Valley League. 

The Salt Lake City-born Murashige was 
honored as the "outstanding Japanese 
American high school athlete of 1967-68" 
by the Olivers at their eighth annual 
awards banquet at Rudi's Italian Inn. He 
was honored because he ripped off huge 
chunks of gridiron yardage at Hollywood 
High School and scored eight touchdowns 
and one conversion during his final season. 

Ken attended the Utah School for the 
Deaf from kindergarten through fourth 
grade. He and his parents moved to Los 
Angeles in 1960, where young Murashige 
went to Mary E. Bennett Elementary 
School for the Deaf for two years. He 
then attended Le Conte Junior High where 
special classes for the deaf are available. 
At Le Conte he won the outstanding ath¬ 
lete and industrial arts awards at grad¬ 
uation. After graduation from Hollywood 
High School he enrolled at Riverside City 
College for two years, majoring in in¬ 
dustrial arts. Now he is employed as a 
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TODAY THE UNITED STATES CHAMPIONSHIP, TOMORROW THE WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP—That's how 
Coach Francis "Loma" Palea puts it. Hawaiians were able to get enough money raised for them to go 
to North Carolina for the national WGD tryouts. They returned to Hawaii with the national championship 
under their belts. They played so well that the first six men and another player were chosen for the 
USA men's volleyball team for the XII World Games for the Deaf in Malmo, Sweden, July 21-28, 1973. 
There is only one problem—money. The WGD are not funded like the bigger Olympics. Each contestant 
must come up with $2,000 for his trip. The boys are working hard raising funds for themselves through 
sweet bread sales, car washes, gardening and many other ways, with F. Robert Meyer III, director of 
health and physical education at the Nuuanu YMCA in Honolulu, serving as chairman of the fund-raising 
campaign in their behalf. In addition the boys are practicing running every day to insure top physical 
condition. Pictured from left to right: Kneeling—Paul Heister, Thomas Koma, John Bounos, Richard 
Kobayashi, Ryoichi Narikawa. Standing—Georgia Morikawa (manager of the USA volleyball team, both 
men and women), Peter Maldonado, Coach Francis "Loma" Palea, Allen Yuen and Norman Galapin. 
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CHAMPIONS—Seven Hawaii volleyball aces will represent the United States in the 1973 XII World Games 
for the Deaf. They were selected as the American volleyball representative team after winning the recent 
USA championship tournament in Morganton, N.C. USA men's team co-captains Norman Calapin (left) 
and John Bounos admire the medals they won, displayed by their Nuuanu YMCA volleyball coach, Francis 
"Loma" Palea, who will coach the USA men's squad when the WGD competition is held in Malmo, 
Sweden, this summer. 


draftsman for Litton Industries in Culver 
City. 

We then asked him as to how he did 
very well on the high school football team. 
This 5-7 born deaf athlete said his team¬ 
mates and coaches indicated plays by use 
of hand signals. 

Ken is also an accomplished skier and 
a capable surfer. He could have made 
the USA squad in tennis, and also in 
skiing, but his heart is in volleyball. He 
surely is looking forward to competing in 
Malmo for the glory of the United States. 

Kimm Randolph, born in Louisville, 
graduated from Gardena High School 
where he played for the city champion¬ 
ship varsity football team in 1965. Also 
during the 1965 grid season, Randolph 
received the special achievement award 
in practical arts from the Gardena Rotary 
Club. After graduation from high school 
Kimm majored in drafting at Riverside 
City College where he earned an AA de¬ 
gree in Graphic Arts in February of 1969. 
He is now employed as a platemaker at 
Graphic Press in Los Angeles. 

Seven years ago, during his senior year 
at Gardena High, Kimm was commis¬ 
sioned an honorary Kentucky Colonel by 
Governor Breathitt who was interested in 
the handicapped and their scholastic 
achievement. Kimm has also been active 
in the Boy Scouts, attaining the rank of 
Life Scout and earning the Order of the 
Arrow. 

The other of three Californians is Ron 
Bobby, 21, also of Gardena. He is the 
youngest to be chosen for the USA volley¬ 
ball team. 

After graduating from Gardena High, 
Bobby too furthered his education, attend¬ 
ing Trade Tech College in Los Angeles, 
where he became the first golfer to quali¬ 
fy for the state tournament. He is now 
working at North American as a drafts¬ 
man. 

Bobby’s athletic career began when he 
became involved with park activities as 
a youngster. He was coached by such 
Gardena notables as Ray King and Mel 
Sogge. He also was greatly encouraged 


by Micky Panovich, Gardena High golf 
coach. 

Bobby fills a 5-foot-8, 165-pound frame, 
and his counterpart, Randolph towers 6-1 
and tips the scales at 195 pounds. 

Dedication and determination led Ken 
Murashige, Kimm Randolph and Ron 
Bobby to the National WGD Tryouts at 
Morganton. The highly skilled teams, in¬ 
volving 60 players, tried out for the 
United States men's volleyball team. Ken, 
Kimm and Ron were among the 12 indi¬ 
viduals selected to make the trip to 
Sweden. 

Following are names of athletes who 
have been officially selected for the USA 
squad going to Sweden: 

Men's Track and Field 

Gary L. Washington, Denver, Colo. 

Leo Bond III, St. Paul, Minn. 

John O. Klaus, Spokane, Wash. 

Richard A. Bowman, Morganton, N.C. 

E. John Hunter, Jr., Idaho Falls, Ida. 

Leonard A. Hall, Olathe, Kans. 

Robert G. Backofen, Rockville, Conn. 


Stephen L. McCalley, Boise, Idaho. 

Stanley F. Mals, Miami, Fla. 

Donald W. Sutton, Limon, Colo. 

Myron G. Greenstone, Van Nuys, Calif. 

David L. Howard, Noel, Mo. 

Hardy Jones, St. Louis. Mo. 

Anthony E. Spiecker, Miami, Fla. 

Albert D. Dial, Mentor, Ohio 
Kenneth R. Landrus, Vancouver, Wash. 

Dean B. Dunlavey, Hamburg, N.Y. 

Charles R. Holmes, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Patrick W. Berrigan, Baldwinsvilie, N.Y. 
Herman G. Buckman, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Thomas S. Huston III, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Robert E. Scheffel, Halsey, Ore. 

Howard L. Gorrell, Alexandria, Va. 

Robert J. Green, East Meadow, N.Y. 

Johnny Lee Samuels, Gainesville, Fla. 

Willie J. Poplar, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Thomas M. Henes, Riverside, Calif. 

Craig P. Healy, Foster City, Calif. 

John M. Och, Shelton, Wash. 

Anthony J. Strakaluse, Jr., Cranston, R.I. 
Robert A. De Costa, Barrington, R.I. 
Lawrence D. Kent, Oxon Hill, Md. 

Harold J. Foster, Washington, D.C. 

James W. Reineck, Baldwin Park, Calif. 
Edward F. Klimaszewski, Providence, R.I. 
Richard A. Carrus, Dunkirk, N.Y. 

Charles A. Lamothe, Providence, R.I. 
Christopher A. Blatto, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Mark Paul Dean, Jr., New Albany, Ind. 

Women's Track and Field 

Donna “Suzy” Barker, Lubbock, Tex. 
Dorothy D. Rosemon, Kirbyville, Tex. 

Gloria K. Bennett, Biloxi, Miss. 

Ophelia Henry, Harwood, Tex. 

Cheryl H. Pivorunas, Manchester, N.H. 
Louise E. Hudson, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Mirna D. Castrejon, Portland, Ore. 

Theresa R. Pohl, DeWitt, Mich. 

Glenna J. Stephens, Carmichael, Calif. 

Ann E. Reifel, Anderson, Ind. 

Heidi L. Zimmer, Fullerton, Calif. 

Gwendolyn F. Jones, Dallas, Tex. 

Julie B. Olney, Swartz Creek, Mich. 

Ruth S. McLennon, New Shrewsbury, N.J. 
Camilla S. Lange, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Penney D. Cecil, Newport News, Va. 

Bobbie E. Scurlock, Coffeeville, Miss. 
Patrick B. Hill, Chicago, Ill. 

Men's Swimming 

Ronald P. Rice, Warren, Mich. 

Philip M. Clarkson, Temple City, Calif. 
Jeffrey W. Lewis, New York, N.Y. 

Albert A. Walla, Jr., Stamford, Conn. 
Eugene R. Rusiecki, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Ronald A. Trumble, Jr., Jax Beach, Fla. 
Kenneth Dardick, Grove Coeur, Mo. 

Barry L. Hill, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Craig P. Sellers, Eunice, La. 

Neal D. Arsham, Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Women's Swimming 

Lee Ann Johns, Laguna Beach, Calif. 
Shirley A. Hottle, Mulvane, Kans. 

Lynn L. Ballard, Pelham Manor, N.Y. 
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Jozefa Muszynski, Newark, N.J. 

Regina M. Russo, White Plains, N.Y. 

Bobbie Beth Bridges, Irving, Tex. 

Carol S. Tufts, Van Nuys, Calif. 

Anna Sue Tally, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Holly A. Benedict, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Wrestling 

William P. Thompson, Forest City, N.C. 
Ralph Gonzales, Laurelton, N.Y. 

Wesley E. Feria, Pacifica, Calif. 

John T. Reid, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Harold Stuart, Jr., Oakland, Calif. 

Martin V. Willigan, Washington, D.C. 

Fidel Martinez, Monte Vista, Colo. 

Walter Von Feldt, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Thomas L. Callaghan, Florence, Mass. 

Jerry B. Phillips, Charlotte, N.C. 

Timothy P. Balfe, Albert Lea,, Minn. 
Ronald W. Gough, Oakland, Calif. 

Dale K. Johnson, Welch, Minn. 

Angelo D. Rivera, Philadelphia, Pa. 

David Heredich, Stockton, Calif. 

Men's Volleyball 

Kenneth K. Muashige, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Kimm E. Randolph, Gardena, Calif. 

William R. Bobby, Gardena, Calif. 

Charles E. Marsh, Olathe, Kans. 

Garland R. Boren, Irving, Tex. 

Peter L. Maldonado, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Norman R. Galapin, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Paul F. Heister, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Thomas K. Koina, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Ryoichi R. Narikawa, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

John M. Beyer, Bounces Kaneohe, Hawaii 
Allen K. Yeun, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Women's Volleyball 

Kathleen D. Cantrell, Rome, Ga. 

Wendy J. Lange, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Wendy Cooper, White Plains, N.Y. 

Judith A. Weigand, Austin, Tex. 

Janice F. Edington, Thatcher, Ariz. 

Linda G. McArthur, Ojai, Calif. 

Sharon K. Ingenthron, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Vicki L. Manchester, Riverside, Calif. 

Linda S. Tucker, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nancy Jones, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Patricia A. Mason, Van Nuys, Calif. 

Linda M. Ridenour, El Monte, Calif. 


Tennis 

David D. Stevenson, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Charles W. Johnson, Waltham, Mass. 

Warren R. Poe, Gary, Ind. 

Dale H. Noll, Dedham, Mass. 

Bobbi H. Bairn, Anaheim, Calif. 

Gwen A. Rocque, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Laurette M. Warren. 

Carol S. Komoski, Great Neck, N.Y. 

Cycling 

Richard M. Baraona, Daly City, Calif. 

Bobby W. Skedsmo, Cerritos, Calif. 

Shooting 

Walter Thomas Rothrock, Hayward, Calif. 

John D. Randolph, College Park, Md. 

Henry Chen, Inglewood, Calif. 

Table Tennis 

Harry Dunai, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

We have stressed the fact the tryouts 
were what they meant: simply tryouts 
for positions on the USA team, and not 
an elimination contest whereby the first 
three finishers qualified. The Morganton 
meet was a TRYOUT and the judges had 
the final say in the selection of the mem¬ 
bers of the team. Every coach in our 
schools for the deaf is aware of this. 

DID YOU KNOW THAT SEVERAL 
SECOND AND THIRD PLACE WINNERS 
AT THE USA WOMEN'S OLYMPIC 
TRACK AND FIELD TRIALS HELD AT 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND, JULY 7-8, 
1972, FAILED TO MAKE THE RECENT 
MUNICH TRIP BECAUSE THEY DID 
NOT MEET THE REQUIRED STAND¬ 
ARDS? 

Only 12 of those athletes who placed 
from first to third place in swimming and 
track and field, both men and women, 


have not been officially selected. Reasons: 
Poor performance, lack of opportunity to 
develop talents since 1968, completion of 
schooling and lack of practice; however, 
a few of them have some chance if they 
can guarantee the USA Committee, WGD- 
AAAD, that they will work hard. 

Only four top athletes who could not re¬ 
port to North Carolina have been officially 
selected for the United States team. They 
all sent in their $18 fees, but just could 
not make it, and their reasons were good. 
We cannot afford NOT to have these four 
with the rest of the American athletes 
because they are POTENTIAL medal win¬ 
ners. 

One of those four top athletes is Lee 
Anne (Bobo) Johns of Laguna Beach, 
Calif., a Golden West College sophomore. 
Bobo’s already one of the favorites in 
women’s swimming at the forthcoming 
World Games for the Deaf in Malmo, 
Sweden, and should win five medals for 
Uncle Sam. Her competitive marks dur¬ 
ing the 1972 year have established her as 
one of the world’s best. 

She has already broken two of Teresa 
Shistar's world and American marks for 
the deaf when she did 1:08.2 in the 100- 
yard butterfly and 2:30.1 in the 200-yard 
individual medley. Teresa won five med¬ 
als at the Yugo 69 Games—three gold, 
one silver and one bronze. And she did 
1:01.2 in the 100-yard freestyle, 1:14.7 in 
the 100-yard backstroke and 5:02.8 in the 
400-yard freestyle. These times were the 
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best among American deaf swimmers. 
Having Bobo on the USA squad, our wo¬ 
men's swimming will be much better. 

Miss Johns has been swimming since 
she was five. She’s 19 now and is cur¬ 
rently training at the Balboa Bay Club 
under Corona del Mar High School swim¬ 
ming coach Cliff Hooper. She’s 5-4 tall 
and weighs 115 pounds. 

Bobo's family moved from Phoenix, 
Ariz., to Laguna Beach eight years ago 
and she was graduated from Laguna 
Beach High School in 1971. 

“It was not easy for her but the La¬ 
guna teachers just outdid themselves for 
her,” says Mrs. Joyce Johns, Bobo’s moth¬ 
er. “She’s come along beautifully since 
we’ve been here.” 


At Golden West in Huntington Beach, 
Bobo majors in secretarial science. “They 
have a program for the deaf,” she ex¬ 
plains. “I have an interpreter from the 
college and he tells me what the instruc¬ 
tor is saying.” Although deaf since birth, 
Bobo has been able to read lips since she 
was two and now she is learning the 
language of signs. 

Basketball for WOMEN will be on the 
program of the World Games for the Deaf 
for the first time at Malmo, Sweden, next 
summer. 

The letter from Berlin, which we got 
some time ago, simply wants to know if 
the United States will field a women’s 
basketball team because if it does there 
will be at least three nations competing 


in Malmo in this sport. It is not clear 
who will field the other two. The trans¬ 
lator says West Germany is one. 

We have decided to have such team, 
and we expect to have a team of EIGHT 
top women basketball players represent¬ 
ing the United States at the Malmo 
Games. We Will know definitely by Feb¬ 
ruary 1, 1973, as to how many nations will 
be sending women’s basketball teams to 
Sweden. We have been looking for play¬ 
ers for the first USA women’s basketball 
team. 

As for USA men’s basketball team, the 
players will be selected immediately after 
the 28th annual A A AD National Basket¬ 
ball Tournament which will take place at 
Dal as, Texas, April 4-7, 1973. 





CISS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Members of the CISS Executive Committee cosed for this group picture prior to a visit to the Italian Olympic Committee, last 
July. Left to right: M. Chiappero (with Italian Handball Federation); Osvald Dahlgren, secretary of CISS; F. Rubino, president of the host Italian Deaf Sports 
Federation; Mrs. Dahlgren; D. Vukotic, Yugoslavia, president of the World Federation of the Deaf; F. Waldow, West Germany; W. Grut, secretary of the 
Malmo Games; F. Abraham, Hungary; Mrs. Waldow; C-E Martola, Finland; K. Wlostowski, Poland; A. Dresse, former secretary of CISS; Mrs. Rubino; Jerald 
Jordan, United States, president of CISS; Mrs. Jordan; K. K. Sondergaard, Denmark; M. Irella, president of the Italian Association of the Deaf; Roger Lonnoy, 
CISS interpreter The last three men, unidentified, are staff members of the Italian Association of the Deaf (ENS). 



Left: CISS President Jerald Jordan presenting the championship trophy to the captain of the winning Polish team. A basketball tournament between Belgium, 
France, Poland and host Italy was held in July 1972 at the same time the CISS Executive Committee was meeting. Between President Jordan and the Polish 
captain is F. Rubino, president of Federazione Sport Silenziosi d y Italia (equivalent to our American Athletic Association of the Deaf), who is also first vice 
president of CISS. In white shirt, pointing, is E. Fraiture, president of the Belgian sports federation. At extreme right, with hands spread, is M. Alie, president 
of the French sports federation. Right: President Jordan delivering a welcoming speech to the (off camera) secretary of the Italian Olympic Committee. On 
his right, translating to French, is Roger Lonnoy, CISS interpreter and also superintendent of the Royal Belgian School for the Deaf in Brussels. Others in 
the picture, left to right: D. Vukotic, Yugoslavia; Mrs. Jordan; O. Dahlgren, Sweden; K. Wlostowski, Poland; K. Sondergaard, Denmark; and F. Abraham, 
Hungary. 
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Irving (Texas) Deaf Kiwanis Club Chartered 



KIWANIS CLUB CHARTER NIGHT—In the picture at the left. Bob Holt (left), immediate past governor of the Texas-Oklahoma Kiwanis District, presents the 
official charter certificate to the president of the Kiwanis Club of Irving Deaf No. 1, Texas, Ed Oliver of Fort Worth. In the other picture, Mr. Oliver delivers 
his speech at Charter Night ceremonies on November 16. Jim Scroggins (left), a member of the Kiwanis Club of Irving who helped form the all-deaf club, 
interprets. 


On November 16, 1972, after two years 
of dreaming and weeks of hard work, the 
Kiwanis Club of Irving Deaf No. 1 was 
chartered in Irving, Texas. This is the 
first all-deaf club in the history of Ki¬ 
wanis International. 

Charter Night was attended by the 25 
charter members of the club; the immedi¬ 
ate past governor of the Texas-Oklahoma 
Kiwanis District, Bob Holt of Dallas; the 
mayors of cities in surrounding areas 
where club members reside; members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Irving; and various 
dignitaries of Kiwanis International. 

The Irving Deaf No. 1 Club, like 5,900 
Kiwanis clubs in 40 countries, has planned 
several community service projects. Its 


primary concentration will be on helping 
deaf children. Among its projects will be 
a joint effort with the Kiwanis Club of 
Irving to send youngsters to the World 
Games of the Deaf in 1973. The club also 
plans to support and make contributions 
to the Texas School for the Deaf. 

The men behind the dream of an all¬ 
deaf Kiwanis club were two members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Irving: Chuck Steven¬ 
son, a past lieutenant governor of Kiwanis 
International and minister of music for 
the First Baptist Church of Irving; and 
Jim Scroggins, interpreter for the 100 
deaf members of the church. 

“The formation of a club of this type 
is of major importance to those people 


who are deaf. It is the realization of the 
desire of handicapped people to serve 
their community and fellow men,” stressed 
Stevenson. 

The officers of the Irving Deaf No. 1 
Club: President Ed Oliver, an air condi¬ 
tioning assembler with Lennox Industries, 
Fort Worth, and president of the South¬ 
ern Baptist Convention for the Deaf; Vice 
President Lester Donovan, a machinist 
at Texas Instruments, Inc., Dallas; Sec¬ 
retary Harold Andrews, Sr., a retired 
stereotyper; and Treasurer Royce Guerry, 
Jr., computer composer, News Texans, 
Inc., Dallas. 

All-deaf Kiwanis clubs are being planned 
for Austin, Texas, and Little Rock, Ark. 


Missouri-Kansas . . . 

Wedding vows were exchanged on Aug¬ 
ust 5 in Shawnee by Miss Pamela Kay 
McKey and Dr. Guy Herbert Larsen, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alan Peterson of Shaw¬ 
nee. They are at home in Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Edith (nee Potts) Harvey, former¬ 
ly of Kansas City, married Charles Bailey 
on June 30 and they are now at home in 
Yakima, Wash. 

Kenneth Sipes and Janet Story were 
united in marriage on September 3 in 
Olathe. 

Mrs. Ethel Wickham Farquhar of Ful¬ 
ton, Mo., passed away at the age of 80 
in Callaway County Hospital on Novem¬ 
ber 4. She was a 1910 graduate of the 
Kansas School for the Deaf and her home¬ 
town was Kansas City, Kans. She grad¬ 
uated from Gallaudet College in 1915. Sur¬ 
viving are four daughters and their fam¬ 
ilies. Her husband, Grover C. Farquhar, 
preceded her in death on January 5, 1971. 

Glen Ray Gilmore, 28, died at St. John’s 
Mercy Hospital in St. Louis from burns 
suffered in a fire. 

Elmer F. Hanson, 69, of Council Bluffs, 
la., died on September 3 after being hos¬ 
pitalized for a week. Survivors include 
his widow, Mary Lena Chase Hanson, a 
KSD graduate. 


Mrs. Charles Green was hospitalized for 
observation and treatment when her 
brother, Tige Brown, passed away in Sul¬ 
phur, Okla. Mr. and Mrs. Ward Pritner 
(her sister) of Olathe, attended the funeral. 
Her other sister, Mrs. Esther Joles, was 
living in Reno, Nev., and married Frank 
Grisby on October 17 and was unable to 
attend. 

Hospitalized recently were August Web¬ 
er, Sr., of Kansas City for surgery; Rob¬ 
ert E. Miller of Shawnee, Kans., for sur¬ 
gery; Wilbur Ruge of Wichita, for open- 
heart surgery. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Harold Price (nee 
Grace Bryne Wolfe) took a belated honey¬ 
moon and visited Wisconsin to introduce 
her husband to the Bryne relatives. 

Mr. and Mrs. Luther Stack of Delavan, 
Wise., visited his brother and family, the 
Albert Stacks, in Olathe during August 
and had purchased a lot in the Ozarks 
where they will have a house built. 

Mrs. Aletha Brown Adams of Shawnee 
and James Childress were united in mar¬ 
riage on November 17. 

Mrs. Mary McPherson, 93, mother of 
C. Patrick McPherson, passed away at a 
nursing home in Iowa on November 29. 
Victor A. Brunke, Sr., 74, of Shawnee, 
Kans., died November 30 at the Shawnee 
Mission Hospital. He leaves his wife, 


Lillian R. Brunke, and a son, Victor A. 
Brunke, Jr., Walnut Creek, Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Morand, Tacoma, 
Wash., lost their son, Jeremond, 41, on 
August 6. 

Mrs. Wava Hambel and her mother, 
Mrs. Ruth Yazel of Arlington, Va., en¬ 
joyed their two-week vacation in October 
in Kansas City visiting her son Jon and 
family and her sister, Mrs. Dorothy Hyde, 
and husband. 

October 14, 1972, was a red letter day 
at the Kansas School for the Deaf when 
Sealey Lamm Dining Hall was dedicated 
with a large crowd of members of the 
Kansas Association of the Deaf as well as 
deaf and hearing friends and employes 
of KSD present. A plaque and other ex¬ 
pressions of praise for Mr. Lamm came 
to him in his honor in the afternoon be¬ 
fore the homecoming football game be¬ 
tween KSD and the Iowa School. Mr. 
Lamm retired as a cook after 46 years. 
He had begun to work at KSD immediate¬ 
ly after graduation in 1921. 

Nebraska . . . 

Avadna Langr, widow of Charles, was 
in Nebraska in the later part of Novem¬ 
ber for the wedding of a nephew and 
stayed for a while to visit friends before 
returning to California. She attended the 
National Association of the Deaf Execu- 
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tive Board meeting and social as the 
guest of the Dale Padens. 

A housewarming party was given in 
honor of the Harold Pochs in Bellevue on 
October 15. 

The R. E. Dobsons of Omaha celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary on Oc¬ 
tober 28 at Bethlehem Lutheran Church 
in Omaha. 

Sister M. Floretta (nee Lenora Mann), 
a former NSD student, was in a hospital 
early in November at Milwaukee, Wise., 
as the result of a stroke. Sister Floretta, 
now 80, is the sister of Helen Seivert 
and worked for many years with the small 
children at the Catholic School for the 
Deaf at St. Francis, Wise. 

Berton and Irene Leavitt flew to Jack¬ 
sonville, Fla., on October 31 to be the 
guests of Frank and Rita Slater at St. 
Augustine. Berton returned to Lincoln 
November 6 and Irene stayed two days 
longer in Chicago before returning home. 
While in Florida, the Leavitts paid a short 
visit to the Ed Bumanns and found them 
well and happy in their retirement. They 
also met the widow of Eugene Hogle. 
Both Ed and Eugene were former NSD 
students. 

The Joe Myklebusts of Council Bluffs, 
la., have sold their house and moved to 
an apartment near the Iowa School for 
the Deaf. Son Joel is in Rochester, N.Y., 
working on a Ph.D. degree and Alan is 


at Iowa State University studying jour¬ 
nalism. 

Mrs. Helen Seivert was the guest of hon¬ 
or at a farewell party given by her Sioux 
City., Ia., friends at the home of the 
Dean Krugers on September 13. She now 
lives in West Bend, Wise. 

Lydia Wondrack of Vancouver, Wash., 
was the guest of Stacia Cody October 
20-25. Lydia showed Stacia pictures which 
she had taken on her trip to South Amer¬ 
ica in August with a group of 33 deaf 
persons. Lydia had another trip planned 
to Hawaii in December with another tour 
for the deaf. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Palermo arrived 
late to share turkey because Louis had to 
work on Thanksgiving Day, but they came 
f om Minneapolis to have a nice visit with 
Bob and Fannie Lindberg on November 
25-26. They also spent a couple of days 
with June’s parents in Omaha and re¬ 
turned to Minnesota on the 28th. 

Ray Morris of Lincoln was married on 
October 6 to Marlene Rose Ann Koziol of 
Omaha. Ray graduated at NSD with the 
class of 1967 and Marlene with the class 
of 1970. 

Joe Renner of Crete is back in the hos¬ 
pital for a check-up and may undergo 
heart surgery. 

The Tom Weverkas of Bruno, Nebr., 
announced the arrival of a second daugh¬ 
ter, Toni Ann, on August 14. 

John and Ruth Reed flew to Las Vegas 
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on October 8 to attend a national inde¬ 
pendent telephone convention. They had 
a chance to renew acquaintance with Mrs. 
Betty Ivins before they left. She used to 
live in Crete before she and her four-year- 
old daughter went to live with Betty’s 
sister in Las Vegas. 

Edmund Berney of Santa Ana, Calif., 
died of a heart attack on September 29. 
He is survived by his wife and two sons. 
He attended NSD and had lived in Omaha 
until a few years ago. 

Raymond Hollenback, 57, died in his 
Lincoln apartment on October 29 after 
having been overcome by heat and smoke 
from a fire. He and his two sisters, Mrs. 
Doris Carter of Omaha and Mrs. Walter 
(Gladys) Kistler of Blaine, Kans., at¬ 
tended NSD. 

Miss Lela Lewis, after living in the Fair¬ 
mont Nursing Home for eight years, has 
moved to Oakwood Manor in Edgar, Nebr. 
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Jess M. Smith Recipient Of Indiana Award 

By Harold Huffine 

Indiana State Board of Health 



GOVERNOR'S TROPHY PRESENTATION—At the Awards Banquet held October 3, 1972, as a part of the 
eleventh annual Governor's Conference on the Handicapped in Indianapolis, Dr. James M. Kirtley, Chair¬ 
man of the Commission for the Handicapped (left), presented the Handicapped Hoosier of the Year Award 
to Jess M. Smith, Editor of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 


This is a somewhat difficult article to 
write, not because the subject is not in¬ 
teresting—on the contrary, the subject is 
quite fascinating—but rather because the 
subject is the Editor—and it is he who 
must approve before it can be published. 

Because he is innately a very modest 
individual, it is quite possible that much 
of the original of this article, may, as 
they say in the movie industry, end up 
on the cutting room floor. 

On the evening of October 3, 1972, at 
the Awards Banquet held as a part of the 
Governor’s Eleventh Annual Conference 
on the Handicapped in Indianapolis, Indi¬ 
ana, a trophy, engraved as follows was 
presented to your Editor: 

“THE GOVERNOR’S TROPHY IS 
AWARDED TO JESS M. SMITH, IN 
RECOGNITION OF OUTSTANDING 
ACHIEVEMENT IN SURMOUNTING A 
DISABILITY AND IN PROMOTING THE 
EMPLOYMENT OF OTHER HANDI¬ 
CAPPED PERSONS. PRESENTED BY: 
THE GOVERNOR OF INDIANA AND 
THE COMMISSION FOR THE HANDI¬ 
CAPPED, INDIANA STATE BOARD OF 
HEALTH—1972.” 

In accepting this trophy from Dr. James 
M. Kirtley, Chairman of the Commission 
for the Handicapped, Jess Smith became 
the eleventh recipient of the Handicapped 
Hoosier of the Year Award, joining a very 
elite group of predecessors, one of whom 
was selected as the Handicapped Amer¬ 
ican of 1968 by the President’s Commit¬ 
tee on Employment of the Handicapped. 

The Governor’s Trophy may be awarded 
each year as a special honor to a handi¬ 
capped Hoosier who has surmounted his 
or her own handicaps to become a use¬ 
ful citizen and who has helped to en¬ 
courage, inspire or facilitate the employ¬ 
ment of other handicapped persons. How 
well Jess Smith has accomplished this is 
best illustrated in the testimonials of some 
of his contemporaries. 

From the president of the Parent- 
Teacher-Counselor Organization of the In¬ 
diana School for the Deaf: . . Here in 

Indiana we have a deaf citizen whose 
achievements make him a legend in his 
own time among the deaf in Indiana and 
our nation.” 

The Executive Director of the National 
Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf 
says: “His professional growth in a field 
which historically, has not been noted 
for deaf men in administrative roles, is 
impressive.” 

The Chief, Media Services and Captioned 
Films, Office of Education, U. S. De¬ 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel¬ 
fare states: “He has influenced the at¬ 
tainment of equal rights and maximum 
utilization of deaf and other handicapped 
persons.” 

“His appointment to the position of 
Assistant Superintendent of the Indiana 
School for the Deaf, makes him one of 


the first deaf persons in the nation to be 
selected for an administrative position in 
the field of education, and his appointment 
was heralded across the nation,” accord¬ 
ing to a former member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Indiana School for the 
Deaf. 

A past president of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf describes Jess Smith 
as . . one man who stands out a bit 
from the rest, who has worked above and 
beyond the call of duty to help his fellow 
men.” 

“Through his selfless service many deaf 
youth and adults have been inspired to 
greater efforts. There is no way of know¬ 
ing just how much or how many,” reflects 
the president of the National Association 
of the Deaf. 

The Superintendent of the Florida School 
for the Deaf and the Blind makes this 
observation: “One feat of which I know 
no parallel was his designation as sports 


editor of the Orange and White, the 
University (Tennessee) newspaper during 
his sophomore and junior years and his 
selection as editor-in-chief his senior year. 
This is a coveted award for any univer¬ 
sity student. I know of no other deaf 
person who has ever been selected for 
such a position at a large university.” 

And from the Director, Office of Deaf¬ 
ness and Communication Disorders, Re¬ 
habilitation Services Administration, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, “He mingles freely and effective¬ 
ly with normal hearing colleagues as well 
as deaf people and has gained recognition 
as an effective public speaker and discus¬ 
sion leader in both spoken English and 
manual signs.” 

This is your Editor of whom Dr. Kirtley 
said, “I am most grateful for the oppor¬ 
tunity to present this trophy on behalf 
of the Governor and the Commission for 
the Handicapped to Mr. Jess Smith.” 
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PLAN 2: We furnish the magazines. Price $9.50 per volume. 

The books are strongly bound with blue cloth cover. Purchaser's name lettered in 
gold on the cover. 

We can also supply bound volumes of most recent issues. 
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National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
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New Jersey's Quest For Total Communication 

By MARYLY B. PENROSE 


Sunday, December 3, 1972, was the day 
in which deaf pride and deaf power came 
alive on the campus of the Marie H. Kat- 
zenbach School for the Deaf, West Tren¬ 
ton, N.J. Not since its doors were first 
opened to students back in 1883, have the 
deaf played such a significant role in de¬ 
termining their own destiny. 

The Katzenbach Parents’ Organization, 
holding its second meeting of the 1972-73 
school year, met to vote on whether total 
communication should be adopted by 
MKSD. A panel of six individuals, three 
who advocated the use of total communi¬ 
cation and three who wanted a continu¬ 
ation of the present school policy of oral- 
ism, spoke to the standing-room only audi¬ 
ence of parents, teachers and the deaf. 
The panelists for total communication 
were: Don G. Pettingill, President, Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf; Julia Burg 
Mayes, retired teacher of the deaf; and 
Steven Chough, psychologist, New York 
University. The proponents of oralism 
were: Elizabeth Tits worth, Director of 
Pupil Services, Marie H. Katzenbach 
School for the Deaf; Joseph Worek, presi¬ 
dent, Katzenbach Parents’ Organization; 
and Pauline Jensen, director, Teacher of 
the Deaf Preparation, Trenton State Col¬ 
lege. The panel moderator was Frank 
Young, vice president of KPO. 

After the speeches were concluded and 
a period of intense discussion between 
members of the audience and those on 
stage was brought to a close, the follow¬ 
ing resolution was introduced by Thomas 
F. Penrose, parent and member of the 
KPO Board of Trustees: 

“BE IT RESOLVED: 1) That KPO 
shall make it known to the administration 
of the Marie H. Katzenbach School for 
the Deaf that it approves and desires to 
see the total communication philosophy in¬ 
stituted in planned phases by our school 
in all programs from the prenursery to 
the upper school. 2) That MKSD be urged 
to take immediate steps to organize and 
train all academic staff in total communi¬ 
cation to meet the educational needs of 
our children. 3) That MKSD provide total 
communication classes for parents, taking 
advantage of Federal funds for parent 
education.” 

Nearly three hours after the meeting 
began the time had come for the assem¬ 
bled 127 parents to determine the out¬ 
come of the resolution. Chairman Frank 
Young requested parents only to come 
to the front of the audience in order to 
vote. As parents raised their hands in 
response to the resolution advocating total 
communication in MKSD, it became ap¬ 
parent that the decision was going to be 
close. The votes were tallied and the re¬ 
sults were: YES (for total communica¬ 
tion)—54; NO (against total communica¬ 
tion)—66; and UNDECIDED—7. 

Do the results of this vote mean that 
the subject of total communication is 
closed and its future use in MKSD de- 
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feated? No! The deaf and all others who 
believe in providing deaf children with the 
maximum opportunity in language develop¬ 
ment are totally committed to total com¬ 
munication. It was evident to all parents 
and teachers attending the December 3 
meeting of KPO that the aroused deaf are 
determined to have an active voice and 
role in their future destiny. This is as it 
should be! No one will ever understand 
the full dimension of hearing impairment 
as well as the deaf and they are in a 
better position to know what communica¬ 
tion methods are required to minimize 
their handicap. 

Those who urged and voted for a con¬ 
tinuation of the present policy of oralism 
did not receive an overwhelming endorse¬ 
ment of their stance and now know that 
total communication is wanted by an in¬ 
creasing number of parents in MKSD. 

The Marie H. Katzenbach School for the 
Deaf administration and teaching staff 
are aware of the number of schools for 
the deaf throughout the United States 
that have adopted total communication 
and their success in utilizing this system 
of education. 

Hearing parents are now realizing that 
their deaf children must learn more than 
how to oralize because deaf adults are 
giving a realistic view into the heart and 
soul of their handicap. 

As the year 1973 unfolds, there is still 
much work to be done in New Jersey for 
deaf education and we will hold fast to 
our resolution of total commitment to 
total communication. 

Theon Jackson 

(Continued from page 4) 

In 1966, Theon married a hearing woman, 
who left him after his arrest. That same 
year, he obtained an FHA loan to buy 
a home. His excellent work record and 
references helped gain approval for the 
loan. 

Since his release, Jackson has continued 
to work at Crossroads, as it is felt he 
needs an adjustment period and that con¬ 
tinued association with the other deaf 
people in the center will improve com¬ 
munication. Eventually, it is expected he 
will return to competitive employment as 
he is too capable to remain happy in a 
sheltered workshop. While communication 
has improved in this setting, it is doubt¬ 
ful if Jackson could understand abstract 
court proceedings. 

Theon now lives quietly with his mother. 
He knows his way around town, has a 
girl friend, enjoys work, good food, a 
good cigar, chats with his co-workers and 
staff and in most respects is a very normal 
fellow. He also pays taxes and is again 
a contributing member of society. 

Theon Jackson’s plight attracted na¬ 
tional attention. It is impossible to list 


all the people who took a working interest 
in his case or who extended personal help 
or kindness to him while he was in the 
hospital. But these people can all take 
satisfaction in knowing that Theon Jack¬ 
son’s long confinement served a useful 
purpose. 
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When in North Jersey visit . . . 

CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
571 Westminster Ave., Elizabeth, N.J 

Sun. 10 & 11 a.m.—Tues. 8:00 p.m. 
Rev. Croft M. Pentz, pastor 
Phone: (201) 355-9568 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD DEAF CHURCH 
5909 South Harvey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73149 

Sunday—9:30 a.m., Sunday evening—7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Friday evening—6:30 p.m. Youth through 
the summer. 

Just one mile west of Interstate 35 
Rev. Mrs. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


When in Rockford, welcome to— 

FIRST ASSEMBLY FOR THE DEAF 
804 2nd Ave., Rockford, III. 

Services each Sunday at 9:30, 10:45 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. Bible study each Tuesday 
evening, 2710 N. Rockton. 

Rev. Lloyd Couch, pastor 


When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with us . . . 

SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
845 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55105, 221-8402 

Sundays—9:30 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7:30 p.m. 
Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 


When in the Detroit area . . . visit 
A church that LOVES the deaf. 

COMMUNITY BAPTIST CHURCH 
28237 W. Warren, Garden City, Mich. 

Rev. James B. Allen, pastor 
Sunday School, 9:55 a.m.; Sunday night, 

7:00 p.m. 

Separate services for the deaf. 

Rev. Lester H. Belt, minister to the deaf 
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When in Poughkeepsie, welcome to . . . 

VASSAR ROAD BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 
32 Vassar Road, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services 
Dr. Charles M. Davis, pastor 


The Deaf Department 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1020 Lamar 
Houston, Texas 


Invites you to worship with us 
while in our city. 

Services, Wednesday 7 p.m.; Sundays, 9:30 a.m. 
& 5:45 p.m. and special activities; 
Special services for the deaf in the chapel. 

_ E. Joe Hawn, minister _ 

When traveling north, south, east or west, 
eventually you will pass through Little Rock. 
Why ndt stop and worship in the 
Silent Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1208 Louisiana Street, Little Rock, Ark. 
Sunday: Sunday school 9:30 a.m.; worship 
10:45 a.m.; evening worship 6:00 p.m. 

A full program for the deaf. 

Rev. Robert E. Parrish, minister to the deaf 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday school for deaf 
11:00 a.m.. Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 

A c ordial welcome is extended. _ 

A warm welcome for the deaf . . . 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 
Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 
Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, minister 
' WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS- 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 4301 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La Services: Sunday-9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5*45 p.m., 7:00 p.m., Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 
Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m.. Wed. 6:00 
p.m., A Complete Gym: Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00-12:00 a.m. and 6:30- 
10 30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat¬ 
urday 8:00 p.m. Rev. H. L. Barnett, Pastor 

to Deaf; Mr. J. K. Baker, Asst. _ 

When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgi ns, leader, 937-2507. 
When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 
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ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 
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WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


Epiarnpal 


When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 

ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 

Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Lay Reader, Matt Horn 

JANUARY, 1973 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Jay L. Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


SJutlieran 


ETERNAL MERCY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

2323 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

Worship service 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
The Rev. Donald E. Leber 
Phone 901-274-2727 


SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 

Diamond Heights Boulevard & Addison Street 
San Francisco, California 94131 

Telephone: 586-3424 

The Reverend Marlin Sampson, pastor 
Telephone: 589-1246 
“Serving Deaf and Hearing” 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Bible Study, 9:45 
a.m.; Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20011 

Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 

Daniel H. Pokomy, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us . . . 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 

WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Mr. Paul Consoer, lay pastor 
Church 688-0312; Home 621-8950 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 

Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:15 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 

10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 

Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 

Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


Visitors most welcome to . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
August L. Hauptman, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Russel Johnson, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 

11:00 A.M. Sunday Worship (10:00 A.M. 
Jun e-July-Augu st) 

Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IRT & IND Subways 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


When in Pittsburgh, Pa., welcome to . . . 

TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 

10:00 a.m. Bible Class 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Service 
Rev. George C. Ring 
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CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

37th and Tilden Sts., Brentwood, Md. 

Sunday Services at 2:00 p.m. 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 3:15 p.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 
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IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 


THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 

An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 
You are welcome. 

Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denomi national) 

1304 Allen-e Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 

Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 
9:30 a.m. 

Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family. 

Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, pastor 
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When in Baltimore 
Make sure to visit “Friendly Club” 

THE SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 

Open every night and Sunday afternoon 
Jerry Jones, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 
Bonnie Lou Von Feldt, secretary 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday. 


When in Detroit, come and visit . . . 
our new 

DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 48226 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Leslie Massey, president 


Welcome to Hawaiian Paradise . . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter's Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

2nd Saturday of each month 
Polly Bennett, secretary 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


When in Queens, welcome to 

LONG ISLAND CLUB OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

58-14 Roosevelt Avenue, Woodside, N. Y. 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
eves and Sunday afternoon. 
Benedict Olawski, corresponding 
secretary 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3001 Hamilton Street 
Hyattsville, Maryland 20910 

Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


Now In Our 52nd Year! 

You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 
Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Ronald Byington, secretary 


Welcome to 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
N. Miami Ave. and 150th St. 
North Miami Beach, Fla. 

Open four Saturdays of each month 


When visiting Montreal, Canada, 
Welcome to 

LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC INC. 
''Your home away from home." 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 
Open daily till closing 
G. Giroux, president 
A. Chicoine, manager 


We’ve moved . . . 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves, only 
Harold Weingold, secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
P.O. Box 302 
Olathe, Kansas 66061 

Miss Mary Ross, secretary 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Patricia Gross 

2835 West Glenrosa 

Phoenix, Arizona 85017 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & 
night, Sun. afternoon & night. 
Paul B. Gunn, Jr., secretary 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
538 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 19606 

Open daily 

Michael Steffy, secretary 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 


When in Cincinnati, welcome to . . . 

SEVEN HILLS DEAF CLUB 
32 West 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Open seven evenings a week 
Malcolm Perkins, president 
Pete Pennington, vice president 
and treasurer 

Committee: John Gerlach, William 
Smith, Arnold Cantor, Richard Riley, 
Willie Feagin 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

4256 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday 
Leon A. Carter, secretary 
620 Hillcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 33515 


SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, III. 60636 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Captioned movies every 4th Sunday 
Charles Lyons, president 
Charles Hanton, vice president 
Marie Giarraputo, secretary 
Ronald Carlson, treasurer 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 
UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 
Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Anthony F. Sansone, president 
Vito Manzella, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 

_ Irving Feinstein, treasurer _ 

When in Waterbury, welcome to 
WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

P. O. Box 1229, Waterbury, Conn. 06720 
Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 
Madeline A. Keating, secretary 


National (Hmtgrraa of 
Seuiialj ®paf 

Alexander Fleischman, President 
9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 
Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 
2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 
* * * 

Information re: local activities, write to 

BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 

36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 

BROOKLYN H.S.D. 

c/o Mrs. Susan Greenberg 

1064 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 

CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Reubin Schneider, 

3509 A. St., Evanston, Ill. 60203 

CLEVELAND H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Hermina Turkin 

1474 So., Euclid, Ohio 44121 

HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 20002 

c/o President 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 

1029 N. Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

90046 

BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Milton Cohen 

572 Grand St., New York, N.Y. 10002 

PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 

2653 ‘B’ Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.) 

c/o Mrs. Alice Soil, 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 
TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 

c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 

15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 







